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She things they say 


Say that Again? In North Newcastle 
the struggle between the two rival Con- 
servative groups led by Lord Ridley and 
Alderman William Temple grows more 
bitter. The offer of the seat, now held 
by Sir Cuthbert Headland, to Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George has offended 
many Tories. He is to stand as a Liberal- 
Conservative. The local Tories feel the 
least he could have done was to stand 
as a Conservative-Liberal. DAILY MAIL, 
August 28. 


Stalin’s Forces. The best proof that 
British Intelligence Service is good is that 
it has got so many things right in the 
past. The British Military Intelligence 
was absolutely correct all the time about 
the build up of Hitler’s Army between 
1935 and 1939. It is not their fault that 
in those days we had a weak and foolish 
Government which took no notice. 

Intelligence forecasts about the strength 
which the Germans would use in their 
attack on Poland in 1939 were dead right. 
The British Intelligence accurately fore- 
cast the German attack in the west in 
1940. It knew the total number of 
divisions almost to the last one of the 
100 divisions which were concentrated 
against us. 

The invasion of Norway was not only 
forecast but the landing places were 
given as well, even though many naval 
experts thought that the Military 
Intelligence must be wrong because they 
did not think that landings were possible 
so far north: When we invaded Sicily, 
the location and number of every division 
against us was known except for one, 
about which we were doubtful. After the 
campaign was over, we showed the 
document on which we had listed the 
position of his troops to the enemy 
Commander-in-Chief. He remarked that 


it was the first time he had seen the 
details of his own troops laid out in so 
convenient and accurate a way. 


Before the invasion of Normandy, we 
knew where every division and every 
battalion of the enemy was. Every 
commander knew exactly what he would 
have to face. There was only one mistake 
—a German division was moved during 
the night of the invasion itself. In March, 
1941, as a result of British Military 
Intelligence reports, the Russians were 
warned that Hitler would shortly attack 
them—as he did on June 22. Repeated 
warnings were given to the Russians 
from April onwards but they took no 
notice. Then 
they thought 
as little of 
British In- 
telligence as 
some people 
in this country 
do today! 

Although 
some good 
authorities in 
the scientific 
world thought 
it was impos- 
sible for the 
V.1 and V.2 
weapons to 
hia viewsbievem) 
invented so 
early, British 
Intelligence insisted that they would be 
ready at the time when they actually 
were. British Military Intelligence cor- 
rectly forecast that the Germans would 
not withdraw from Italy once Italy 
went out of the war. It forecast early in 
1941 that this country would not be 
invaded. 


Wooprow WYATT 
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I have given you enough to convince 
you that when the British Military 
Intelligence says that the Russians have 
got 215 divisions—175 line divisions and 
40 supporting anti-aircraft and artillery 
divisions—there are very good grounds 
for saying so. Those figures are supported 
by chapter and verse in detail. Our 
Intelligence service is not a mushroom 
growth. It has very rarely been wrong 
over the last twenty years and when it has 
been wrong it has usually been over some 
small and trifling matter. No one but a 
fool would disregard these estimates. 
Wooprow Wyatt, Financial Secretary 
to the War Office, at Feltham on August 
19. 


More Ginger Wanted. Is the Govern- 
ment the only power in the land that can 
relieve the pressure of a rising cost of 
living? By no means. Big business has 
a vital role. And it could well put more 
ginger than it does into its performance. 
Profits have soared this year as prices 
have risen. In 1951, so far, the profits 
declared by 1,700 British industrial 
concerns have risen from £640 million 
to £783 million. These extra profits 
should be diverted into one of two 
channels. Either they should be dispersed 
to the advantage of the workers in each 
concern, or they should be applied to 
reducing the price of the commodities 
produced. DAILY EXPRESS, August 13. 


Keeping up Prices. In most Board of 
Trade price control Orders, manufac- 
turers are now controlled not on the 
basis of their individual cost of produc- 
tion but only by a maximum ceiling 
price, and in the strong sellers’ market 
of recent months only a very small 
minority of manufacturers have in fact 
sold at less than maximum prices, no 


matter at what price they accepted the 
order:..in some trades no manu- 
facturer has sold at less than maximum 
prices, because the trade association 
concerned has insisted, either by a 
gentleman’s agreement or a definite 
condition of membership, that their 
members may not sell at less than these 
same Board of Trade maximum prices— 
even though they could profitably do so. 
We have on our files in this business 
considerable evidence from manufac- 
turers who could supply us at lower 
prices at a profit to themselves, but 
are prevented from so doing by the trade 
association to which they belong. 
E. M. GamaGe, Chairman of A. W. 
Gamage Ltd., in a letter to The Times 
on June 28. 


Answer Please. Many new issues are 
arising on which the Tory leaders have 
not declared themselves. We must haul 
them out into the open, and demand 
straight answers to straight questions. 


Are they against us on Dividend 
Control? 


Are they against us on Control of 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices? 
That is to say, are they against laying it 
down that a trader shall be free to reduce 
prices to his customers, without having 
his livelihood destroyed by a trade 
association or by a single big supplier? 


Are they against us on a wider and 
stronger price control? Or do they still 
believe in setting the profiteers free? 


Are they against us on the abolition 
of the cottage certificate system for mak- 
ing new tied cottages? Or are they in 
favour of allowing a thousand cottages 
to be bought up every year in our 
villages over the heads of the tenants, 
who are then put out on the road, with 
no alternative accommodation? 


These are some of the questions we 
want answered now, and we shall have 
some more to ask before long. HUGH 
DALTON at Linlithgow on August 25. 


Cannot Afford Meat. Because of the 
high cost of living, men earning £14 a 
week in America cannot afford meat and 
milk for their families, reported a Govern- 
ment Committee today. Meals for the 
£14 families are filled out with bread, 
potatoes, macaroni, spaghetti, and rice. 
Few can afford fruit. And most buy 
clothes on hire-purchase. Some depend 
entirely on gifts of clothing from relatives 
or charities. The housing shortages, 
says the report, has hit the £14 families 
worst of all. It adds: 


‘In these postwar years these families 
have difficulty even in getting into the 
slums. The defences of low-income 
families are really down when sickness 
strikes. Our common barriers against 
its onslaughts on health and livelihood 
are as yet painfully inadequate.’ Report 
from Washington, SUNDAY EXPRESS, 
August 19. 


EXHIBITION OF 


‘MODERN 
TORYISM 


_ BY DAVID ECCLES. MP 


TY 
W IMAGE OF TORY SOCIETY } 
PTT WEALTH OR PRIVILEGE 


News Chronicle 


“I KNOW YOU CAN’T UNDERSTAND IT, BUT AT LEAST YOU CAN SEE THROUGH IT” 


THE TWIN CHALLENGE 


HIS CONFFRENCE NUMBER Of FACT was passing through the printer’s 
hands when Mr. Attlee announced the date of the General Election. 
Already, eager volunteers are dragging the tarpaulins off the big guns, 
while from rival party headquarters the ammunition trains rumble towards 
the front, bearing ever weightier loads of high explosive shells, incendiary 
bombs, armour-piercing projectiles, flame-throwers, atom rockets, old 
tin cans and damp squibs. Before this ink is dry, the barrage will be 
upon us; and before another number appears the battle will be over. 
The citizen should look, first, at the record of the Labour Government; 
then, at the future prospect. Something of the record may be read in the 
pages of Facr. More may be read in the rosy cheeks of our babies and 
in the sturdy limbs of our children. It may be read in the proud bearing 
of a people who once fed on the grass of poverty. It is written, not 
in ink, but in acres of wheat and in trainloads of produce, as the 
phenomenal output from Britain’s factories and farms astonishes the 
world. When the citizen looks at that record, he will contrast it with the 
record of the Labour Party’s principal opponents in the days when they 
last wallowed in power. It is his duty to do so. And the future? The first 
number of FACT in its present guise described the call of 1951 as ‘the 
twin challenge—the challenge of the shopping basket and the challenge 
of peace.’ The twin challenge remains; and the voter’s responsibility is 
to decide which party he believes best armed to meet it. All the profiteers, 
all who wish to escape the dividend freeze, all who would avert the 
destruction of the price-rings, will be voting Conservative. Let the house- 
wife ponder the significance of that! As for peace, FAcT readily acknow- 
ledges that all parties desire it. But desire and fulfilment, as every lover 
knows, are not the same thing. In the wooing of the dove, constant 
devotion is generally more successful than the passionate embrace. 
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EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO 


AGRICULTURE. Britain is now producing more food than 
ever in history. Output last year was 40 per cent above 
prewar and 15 per cent above 1945. The United Nations 
Survey of Europe placed Britain an easy first in agricultural 
progress in 1948, 1949 and 1950. In fact, Britain has 14 
times as much land under cultivation as before the war. 
This is because the Labour Government guarantees to buy 
all major foodstuffs produced by British farmers amounting 
to four-fifths of total output from Britain’s land. This 
policy, advocated by Labour for years, was rejected by 
prewar Governments, with tragic results. 


ARMAMENTS. All political parties except the Communist 
Party agree that Britain’s defences should be strengthened. 
After the war, Britain disarmed but the Soviet Union kept 
4 million men in the Forces, backed by a trained reserve 
of 20 millions. In addition, every Communist country 
maintains armed forces greatly in excess of the strength 
permitted by the peace treaties. The Korean War proved 
the need for a system of collective security organised by 
the peace-loving nations—a policy advocated by the Labour 
Party since 1918. Britain’s defence services now absorb 
about one-tenth of the nation’s resources. (See also Prices.) 


CLOTHES. Thanks to the Utility plan, maintained by the 
Government since the war against all opposition, and to 
full employment, the great majority of the British people 
are better clad than at any previous time. Manufacturers 
are compelled to devote the major part of their cloth to 
Utility lines, at fixed prices. The United Nations Survey 
of Europe rated the British one of the best clothed peoples 
in the world, in terms of quantity of cloth per person. 
Prices, strictly controlled, rise only when affected by 
factors over which the British Government has no power: 
for example, by the cost of imported raw wool and cotton. 


COAL. The British coal industry was taken over by the 
State after the 1945 Election and is steadily being modern- 
ised. In 1945 output was 183 million tons; in 1950, 216 
million tons. Britain’s miners were the first in Europe to 
get back to prewar output, today’s output per manshift 
being the highest in our history. But it is a fact that 
Britain today is using more coal than ever before. The 
shortage of coal (as of other things) is caused by record 
demand, not by low production. Last year we used 202 
million tons of coal, compared with 177 million in 1938. 


COLONIES. The Labour Government increased the grant 
available for colonial welfare from the £5 million envisaged 
by the Coalition Government to £140 million. At the same 
time, the Colonial Development Corporation was set up 
with £110 millions for developing the colonies’ resources 
on a paying basis, deficits on one project to be balanced 
by surpluses on others. One of the first acts of the Labour 
Government was to instruct every colonial administration 
to draw up a Ten Year Plan, and 26 plans have so far 
been approved, representing a total investment of £200 
million. The advance to democratic self-government in 
the colonies has been rapid since the war. 


COMMUNISM. Soviet Communism has spread since the 
war to many countries whose people have bitter memories 
of the poverty they endured under conservative administra- 
tions. It is significant that the Communist Party is weakest 
in countries, such as Britain and the Scandinavian States, 
where democratic socialist parties have led the attack on 
poverty, and that conservative parties have never success- 
fully resisted the growth of the Communist Party except 
by direct oppression. The British Labour Party scorns the 
Communists at home. To meet the threat abroad, Socialist 
policy is to maintain adequate military defences, while 
backing the attack on poverty in every part of the world. 
(See World Plan.) 


CONSUMER CENTRES. The Labour Party proposes to 
establish Consumer Advice Centres, where goods in 
everyday demand will be analysed and their value pub- 
lished. This will eliminate dishonest advertising and 
profiteering. 


EDUCATION. In 1945 the Labour Government raised the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15, as required by the 1944 
Education Act. After the First World War, a similar 
provision in the 1918 Education Act had not been imple- 
mented over 20 years later when the Second World War 
broke out. In 1938 there were 50,000 students at the 
universities ; today there are over 80,000. Before the war 
approximately 20,000 university students received financial 
aid: today 56,000 do so. Out of every 100 students at 
Oxford and Cambridge 82 are aided, compared with 44 
before the war. The best prewar year for school building 
was 1937-8 (20 years after the First World War) when 
total construction reached £144 million. Last year’s total 
alone exceeded £50 million. In 1946 school milk became 
free for all children. In 1938 only 150,000 school meals 
were served each day; today the figure approaches the 
3 million mark—20 times as many. Labour’s proposals 
for Comprehensive Schools, if adopted by local councils, 
will finally eliminate class bias from education, giving every 
child the same opportunities. 


ELECTR:CITY. Britain’s production of electricity today 
averages over 4,500 million units a week, compared with 
3,000 million at the end of the war and 2,000 million 
before the war. But Britain now uses well over twice as 
much electricity as before the war, causing occasional cuts. 
The British Electricity Authority is building 38 new power 
stations and 43 major extensions. Average prices for 
current are only 3s. in the £ higher than before the war. 
No private industry can equal this record. 


EXPORTS. The volume of United Kingdom exports in 1950 
was 80 per cent higher than before the war, easily an all- 
time record. About a quarter of all our imports were 
formerly paid for from dividends on foreign investments, 
most of which were sold during the war. Because of this, 
and of increased prices of overseas commodities, Britain’s 
record volume of exports actually earns a volume of im- 
ports roughly 15 per cent /ess than before the war. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


FOOD. Many people find it difficult to believe that more 
food is being consumed in Britain today than before the 
war, but this is true. Some foods such as meat (of which 
the average person has 4 Ib. for every 5 lb. before the war) 
are still down, other foods are up. The United Nations 
Survey of Europe bracketed Britain with Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Sweden and Denmark as the five best-fed nations of 
Europe. Rationing has been ended in most countries only 
because high prices restrict consumption. For example, 
neither sugar nor fats are rationed in Holland, Germany, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland or Italy; yet we have more 
sugar and fats per person than any of those countries. 
Prewar poverty in Britain concealed the shortage of food. 


GAS. In 1950 Britain produced over 50 million therms a 
week, compared with under 32 milion in 1938. In the first 
six months of 1951 production averaged 56 million therms 
per week, almost double the prewar output. None the 
less, as with coal and electricity, demand has outstripped 
supply. 


HEALTH. Two new health records for England and Wales 
were set up in 1950. The provisional stillbirth rate and the 
infant mortality rate (babies dying under one year of age) 
were the lowest ever recorded. The stillbirth rate was 
22.6 per 1,000 births (1945, 28 per 1,000) and the infant 
mortality rate was 29.8 per 1,000 (1945, 46 per 1,000). 
These returns are generally regarded as the test of a 
nation’s physical well being. As long ago as January 1949 
the ECONOMIST remarked: “To have achieved such an 
economy of life, such a saving in human suffering and 
distress, in so short a time and in spite of material handi- 
caps so severe as those under which Britain now labours, 
is something to be proud of. How the credit should be 
divided between medical progress, better education, the 
growth of the social services, the virtual abolition of gross 
poverty and the concomitant ending of gross malnutrition, 
it is impossible to say. Jeremiads concerning the nation’s 
diet look remarkably silly in this context.’ The Conserya- 
tive Party voted against the National Health Service in 
1948 at every stage of its passage through Parliament. 
The Service is today the envy of the world. 


INCOMES. Before the war, out of every £100 of the national 
income, after taxation, £37 went in wages, £27 in salaries, 
£2 Forces in pay and £34 in profits, rents and professional 
earnings, including farmers’ and shopkeepers’ earnings. 
Today, £47 goes in wages, £25 salaries, £3 Forces pay 
and £25 profits, rents, professional earnings, etc. Average 
wage is today 24 times prewar. 


HOUSING. By the end of May 1951 over a million new 
houses had been built in Britain since the war, or one new 
house for every twelve already standing. By that date there 
were already nearly 900,000 more houses in Britain than 
before the war. Another 335,000 new homes had been 
made by converting large houses} into flats, repairing 
unoccupied war-damaged houses, etc. The long waiting- 
lists prove how great was the real need for homes before 


the war, concealed by poverty. Present building rate is 
200,000 houses a year, a building feat equal to 240,000 
prewar houses. More could be built only by cutting the 
size and quality of houses or by slashing seme other project. 


PRICES. Prices in the first half of 1951 averaged rather less 
than double prewar. Wages, therefore, have more than 
kept pace in most cases (see Incomes). Experts of all 
political parties expected prices to fall in 1950 and 1951, 
and indeed at the beginning of 1950 they had begun to 
do so. Then came the Korean War, followed by world 
rearmament. British rearmament alone has not directly 
influenced prices greatly, as so far it has been all but 
covered by increased production. World demand, how- 
ever, has forced up prices of raw materials. On Britain’s 
initiative, the International Raw Materials Conference 
was set up in Washington, representing 20 nations, to 
allocate supplies. When its work is completed improve- 
ment may be expected. Food subsidies, price control (12s. 
out of every £ you spend is on items price-controlled by 
the Government), profits tax, rationing, Utility production 
and dividend limitation have kept prices in Britain lower than 
in other countries. Labour has now promised to smash the 
price rings which force shopkeepers to sell at high prices. 


PRODUCTION. Industrial production in Britain is now one 
and a half times prewar. Engineering production is almost 
double prewar. Production has expanded more in this 
country since the war than in any other important State, 
including the U.S.A. Output per worker is over one and 
a quarter times prewar. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. In the last year for which reports are 
available, public industries and services (Coal, Gas, 
Electricity, Transport, Civil Aviation, Raw Cotton Market, 
Cable and Wireless) reported a total surplus of £63 million 
before compensation payments. This is the figure private 
enterprise would show as its profit. After compensation a 
deficit of £14 million was sustained. (see page 139). 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployment, which between the wars 
afflicted at any given time an average of one family out 
of every seven (few working-class families escaped all the 
time), and drove down the remuneration of all sections 
of the community, has virtually disappeared from Britain, 
though widespread in countries like Belgium and Italy with 
conservative administrations. Labour aims always at full 
employment. Other parties speak of a high and stable 
level of employment, defined as about one family in thirteen 
out of work. 


WORLD PLAN. Labour proposes a World Plan for Mutual 
Aid to raise the living standards of backwards nations. 
Two-thirds of the world’s population live below the 
poverty line. This plan would, in time, eliminate want (and 
incidentally frustrate Communist propaganda). It would 
also help maintain employment in the industrialised parts 
of the world, by raising the purchasing power of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 
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THE MONTH. 


Daily Herald 


DICK WINDLE 


The Builder. ‘I came in when we 
had a party and an organisation to 
create, Dick Windle once told a 
journalist, who had asked him whether 
he had ever wanted to be an M.P. ‘It 
was a very attractive building job, and 
I happen to be a builder.’ 

The builder built well. As Labour’s 
National Agent, Dick Windle helped 
hundreds of other men to become 
M.P.s. 

In two years time he would have laid 
down his tools. But on September 3, 
in a London hospital, Dick Windle 
died, four days after a serious opera- 
tion, leaving a widow and _ four 
children. He was 63 years old. 

Richard Thomas Windle, Comman- 
der of the British Empire, was: a 
Cockney, born in Bermondsey in 
1888. In 1906, when he was 18, he 
joined the old Social Democratic 
Federation, the most militant of the 
socialist bodies associated with the 
four-year-old Labour Representation 
Committee, later to be known as the 
Labour Party. At the other end of the 
country, Ernest Bevin had joined the 
same organisation two years before. 

Windle became a full-time agent in 
Walthamstow in 1919, and in 1921 he 
was appointed the Labour Party’s 
London District Organiser at the age 
of 33. After eight years building in 
London, he went to Transport House 
as Assistant National Agent, and when 


George (now Lord) Shepherd retired 
in 1946, he was the obvious choice for 
the National Agent’s office. 

In 1946 he was the United Kingdom 
representative on the allied mission to 
observe the Greek elections, and also 
on the Anglo-American mission which 
observed the plebiscite on the question 
of the return of the King of Greece to 
his country. In the following year he 
was United Kingdom representative on 
the United Nations Balkans Commis- 
sion, which investigated incidents on 
the Greek borders. 

It was for these services that he was 
awarded the C.B.E. THE TIMES re- 
marked. ‘His knowledge of election 
procedure made him an almost ideal 
member of the missions to Greece. No 
one could have been better fitted to 
judge whether an election was or was 
not fairly conducted: he had the 
expert’s appreciation of essentials, and 
no preconceived ideas to distort his 
judgment.’ 

Herbert Morrison, who was secret- 
ary of London Labour Party when 
Dick Windle was London District 
organiser, remarked after his death: 
‘The whole Labour Movement has 
suffered a great loss. He was a first- 
class organiser, possessing an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the problems 
and nature of the constituencies 
throughout the United Kingdom.’ 

Labour Party headquarters were 
closed on the day of the funeral. The 
service was attended by the Prime 
Minister and by many other leaders of 
the Party. 


PEACE, PRICES AND PAY 
PACKETS 


Membership down. More than 900 
delegates, representing nearly 8 million 
workers, journeyed to Blackpool for 
the eighty-third Trades Union Con- 
gress, which opened on September 4 
under the presidency of Alfred Roberts, 
the cotton leader. 

The day before, Sir Vincent reeeon 
announced that membership of unions 
affiliated to the TUC stood at 
7,827,945 (including 1,219,750 women) 
on December 31 1950, a drop of 
55,410 for the year. Miners and 
quarrymen were down by 4,700, 
railway workers down by 35,000 and 
Civil servants down by 14,000. But 
there were 11,000 more in the cotton 
industry, 10,000 more in_ public 
service (apart from the Civil Service) 
and 11,700 more in printing and paper. 

Sir Vincent said that the small drop 
in membership was not in itself very 
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important, the totals being affected in 
some cases by Forces call-up and in 
others by switches of labour from 
one industry to another. But it is 
generally recognised that, powerful as 
the British trade union movement is, 
there is plenty of room for expansion. 
The total civilian working population 
of Great Britain is more than 22 
million (statistics page, FAcT) of whom 
six out of every ten are outside the 
Congress. Among the weakest organ- 
ised are shop assistants and catering 
workers, many of whom appear to 
think that the Wages Boards for their 
industries are substitutes for trade 
unions. 

Roberts hits out. The week opened 
with a bang, or rather a succession of 
bangs, when Alfred Roberts in his 
presidential address hit out at critics 
of the Government’s defence pro- 
gramme. ‘I find it difficult to under- 
stand that section of our Movement,’ 
declared Roberts, ‘which has lately 


Daily Herald 
ALF ROBERTS 
A succession of bangs 


been insisting that the present world 
crisis, with the rearmament of the free 
world at the heart of it, can be ap- 
proached in one way only.’ 

He added: ‘In my view, and I weigh 
my words, it is a grave disservice to 
our people to carry on a campaign 
within our own Movement which can 
only have the effect of weakening the 
defence effort, by suggesting that the 
rearmament of the Western powers 
stands in the way of negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. ... We need posi- 


tive evidence, more convincing than 
the Communist peace campaign, that 
recent Soviet emphasis upon friend- 
ship with the Anglo-Saxon countries 
will be translated from words to 
deeds.’ 

He had already reminded delegates: 
‘Last year Congress recognised the 
need for rearmament. We accepted all 
its implications.... We are now 
beginning to realise,’ he added, ‘the 
measure of the sacrifice the nation is 
called upon to make.’ 

Other points from the President’s 
address: 

Prices: ‘We should all be much 
happier if the country had been able 
to benefit from the vastly improved 
economic situation of some 12 months 
ago; but the grim fact is that we are 
again faced with a considerable deficit 
on our external trading account and 
a substantial increase in the cost of 
living. ... It is beyond question that 
it was the outbreak of war in Korea, 
and the panic buying and stockpiling 
which has since taken place, combined 
with the various raw material short- 
ages, which has pushed up world 
import prices to a very high, and in 
many cases an unwarranted, level.’ 


Wages: ‘Applications for wage 
increases in present circumstances 
seem to be unavoidable.’ But: ‘If 


wages continue to chase prices, a 
grave inflationary danger arises,’ And 
then: ‘The tragic effect on those with 
small fixed incomes, such as old-age 
pensions and many others dependent 
upon incomes from superannuation 
funds, becomes almost unbearable.’ 

Employment: ‘According to present 
calculations, the rearmament pro- 
gramme will need at its peak an extra 
half million workers. It will involve a 
considerable amount of redeployment 
and even perhaps some temporary 
unemployment in various industries 
and different localities.’ 

Communist propaganda. ‘The Com- 
munist exploitation of youth in the 
recent Berlin demonstration was the 
most serious manifestation we have 
yet seen of the dangers inherent in the 
cynical and fraudulent peace campaign. 
Some of our children are being taught 
a monstrous distortion of history, 
taught to hate and slander and lie 
about the leaders of national life in 
their own country. They are being 
taught to be influenced by the same 
slavish spirit of idolatry that animates 
the Soviet people. 

‘We are doing practically nothing to 
counteract these false doctrines,’ he 
declared. 


The Way to Peace. The three big 
issues before Congress were Peace, 
Prices and Pay Packets, with the 
women’s claim for equal pay as an 
important part of the Pay Packets 
debate. 

On the Wednesday, Bob Edwards 
of the Chemical Workers moved a 
resolution demanding the formulation 
of a new peace policy. It urged the 
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DEAKIN 
Just above a whisper 


Government to ‘end the cold war, 
make possible general disarmament 
and secure the abolition of weapons 
of mass destruction.’ 

‘We shall find if we are not care- 
ful,’ said Edwards, ‘that we shall rally 
to the black forces of militarism— 
Franco and Chiang Kai-shek. Two 
men who have murdered more 
Socialists, more Liberals and more 
trade unionists than any men in the 
world today!’ 

He got a fighting reply from, among 
others, Will Lawther. On behalf of 
the miners, Lawther argued that the 
resolution, by urging our Government 
to make a new start, ‘suggested that 
the other fellows have been right and 
we have been wrong. We don’t 
accept that,’ he said emphatically. 

‘What efforts have representatives 
of Soviet powers made to help im- 
prove relations?’ demanded Lawther. 
‘Only recently one of the brethren 


from behind the SIron Curtain 
visited one of our coalfields. This 
Czech went back and_ reported 
that all he saw in London were 
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_ something more 


arrogant Americans and prostitutes.’ 
Communist shouts from the body 


of the hall punctuated platform 
speeches. At one point Arthur 
Deakin, whose voice is generally 


than a_ whisper, 
thundered back: ‘You come here as 
Pollitt’s puppets! You are incapable 
of realising what is or what is not 
good policy for this country!’ 

Finally, Vincent Tewson put for- 
ward six peace proposals that Russia 
could adopt, he said, ‘with the stroke 
of the pen and without any loss of 
prestige.’ They were: 1. Put the last 
touches to the Austrian treaty. 2. Let 
up on the people of Berlin. 3. Return 
the prisoners of war still held six years 
after the end of hostilities. 4. Wind up 
the Cominform. 5. Co-operate actively 
within the United Nations and cease 
making a fetish of the veto. 6. Co- 
operate in the many — specialised 
agencies of the United Nations—on 
economic, health and education issues 
and the ILO. 

‘These steps would help to remove 
the misgiving of the people outside 
the Soviet bloc,’ said Sir Vincent, ‘who 
want to join hands with the Russian 
people and jointly eradicate all this 
bloodshed and violence.’ 

The resolution got short shrift from 
the Congress. It was so overwhelm- 
ingly defeated on a show of hands that 
its sponsors did not even ask for a 
card vote. 


Prices. Five measures to check the 
rising cost of living were put forward, 
in a resolution adopted on _ the 
Thursday with only one opposing 
voice. FAcT understands that the 


‘General Council is now to press the 


proposals at Government level. 

While recognising that lower living 
standards were the consequence of 
high world prices due to rearmament, 
the motion, representing the views of 
ten unions, asked for: 

1. More controls on home products. 

2. Reconsideration of the limitation 
of subsidies. 

3. Investigation into methods and 
costs of distribution. 

4. More effective control of profits 
and bonus shares. 

5. The removal of purchase tax 
from household necessities. 

Tom Williamson (General and 
Municipal Workers), moving the 
resolution, said there were strongly 
placed unions which could safeguard 
their members, but there were people 
less well placed. 

‘Subsidies could cushion what are 
often temporary rises in the prices of 


raw materials,’ said Williamson. ‘If 
£50 million had been used to cushion 
the increases in wool prices, that 
subsidy would have prevented the 
terrific increase in the whole range of 
household prices.’ 

Earlier, delegates had passed un- 
animously a resolution calling for 
drastic Government action in cutting 
out unnecessary middlemen and dis- 
tribution costs. 

J. Hiscock (Shop and Distributive 
Workers), moving it, said that a 
properly organised system of Govern- 
ment purchase, marketing and dis- 
tribution could help to stabilise living 
costs. 


Wages and Profits. A resolution 
accusing the Government of not 
controlling profits was rejected by 
5,284,000 votes to 2,199,000. The 
resolution said that ‘further wage 
increases are essential for all sections 
of the workers’; also that ‘the standards 
of living of the people must be im- 
proved at the expense of profits.’ It 
was this last clause, linking wage- 
claims with profits, that the Congress 
did not like. 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. 
Wilfred Heywood, for the General 
Council, made it clear that rejection 
would not mean general opposition to 
wage claims, nor that they were un- 
justifiable when living costs were 
steadily rising. But he added: ‘If 
you are asking that the only basis 
for more pay is profits, you are in a 
difficult position when profits drop or 
losses are made. How, on that prin- 
ciple, could roadmen or busmen or 
railway workers put in for more pay ?’ 


Walter Stevens (Electrical Trades), 


moving the resolution, said: ‘We have 
been told that if we took away a 
quarter of the profits distributed in 
dividends last year it would mean 
only 2s. 3d. more a week for the £6 a 
week worker. That is not a justifiable 
comparison. If one quarter of the 
profits put to reserve were taken into 
account there would be, not 2s. 3d., 
but 20s. 3d.’ 

Three-quarters of the profits, de- 
clared Stevens, were placed in the 
stock-pile because companies were 
hoping for a Government more 
favourable to profits, he said. 

It was curious to see L. C. White, the 
Communist General Secretary of the 
Civil Service Clerical Association, 
seconding the resolution. As civil 
servants work for an employer who 
makes no profits at all, they would 
never be able to claim higher salaries 

- if the proposed tie-up was agreed upon. 


Equal Pay. With a mighty roar of 
‘Aye’ delegates unanimously adopted 
the resolution which regretted the 
Government’s further postponement 
of equal pay for equal work in the 
Civil Service. Lincoln Evans of the 
steelworkers, speaking officially for 
the General Council, said that the 
matter would be taken up with the 
Prime Minister. 

‘We don’t think that the Govern- 
ment can dig its head in the sand and 
repeat what other Governments have 
said about this for the last 21 years,’ 
he declared. ‘It certainly cannot go 
on year in and year out, merely 
asserting that it believes in the principle 
of the thing, but making no attempt 
to put it into practice. We would 
resent any employer who said he 
believed in a thing for 20 years but 
never attempted to provide it in 
practice.’ 

Evans said that Hugh Gaitskell, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
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sought to introduce family allowances 
into the talks on equal pay. 

‘Family allowances have no more 
connection with the pay of a single 
woman than they do with the pay of a 
single man,” he said. ‘If this principle 
of the social services becomes entangled 
with wage rates we want to know at 
what point it is going to stop.’ 

Frank Houghton, of the Civil Ser- 
vants, added that the Civil Service 
unions had told the Government they 
were prepared to accept equal pay 
gradually. He declared that the 
immediate cost would not be £25 
millions a year, as claimed by the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, but £1 
million a year to begin with, rising to 
£74 million after six years. 
Immediately after the adoption of 
the resolution it was announced that a 
nationwide campaign, to secure the 
introduction of equal pay for equal 
work in Government offices, was to be 
launched by the staff side of the Civil 
Service National Whitley Council. 


Gaitskell’s Speech. Hugh Gaitskell, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
addressed the Congress by invitation 
on the Wednesday. He was earnest, 
straightforward and relentlessly realis- 
tic. The packed conference hall 
listened with deep concentration. Some 
points: 

‘The prices of our imports are now 
about 40 per cent higher than last 
year. We therefore must pay about 
£1,000 million more, even for the 
same amount as we bought last year. 
The prices of our exports have risen 
too, but not nearly so much. Con- 
sequently, we therefore have to send 
out more exports to get the same 
amount of imports. The extra work 
involved in the next twelve months in 
producing the additional exports re- 
quired solely by this change in inter- 
national prices is just about the same 
as the amount of extra work we have 
to do on rearmament.’ 

‘It is broadly true that the biggest 
increases in profits recently have been 
in companies operating overseas ; with 
the export trades coming next, then 
the industries producing capital equip- 
ment for the home market, and last 
of all those which produce consumer 
goods and are subject to price control. 
We really cannot say that high profits 
have been an important cause of the 
rise in the cost of living.’ 

‘If you took away all the excess net 
income above £2,000 a year, leaving 
those in that position with £2,000 a 
year and no more, it would bring in 
only £53 millions to the Revenue.’ 

‘If the dividends paid to share- 
holders after tax in 1950 had been 
reduced by a quarter—a fairly savage 
cut—and these sums used to increase 
wages and salaries, the average addi- 
tion would have been 3d. in the 
pound, say Is. 6d. a week for a man 
earning £6 a week. If it all went to 
wages and nothing to salaries at all, it 
would still only be about 44d. in the 
pound.’ 

‘There are now some signs of the 
world inflation tailing off. We know 
that increased prices now working 
their way through the economic 
system are likely to put up the cost of 


living index by two or three more 
points between now and the end of the 
year. But raw material prices have 
begun to fall, some quite substantially. 
It is possible—I cannot speak more 
definitely than that—that, so far as 
the world inflation side of it is con- 
cerned, things will begin to settle 
down.’ 

‘I am not one of those people who 
believe that only production matters 
and that we need not bother about 
how the product is shared out. I am 
a Socialist and have been for the past 
25 years, because I want a much 
fairer distribution of wealth and in- 
come, because I want the class struc- 
ture progressively to disappear, be- 
cause I want a real equality of opport- 
unity for everybody. I am proud to 
belong to a party and a movement 
that wants these things and that has 
done such an enormous amount to 
achieve them. I want to see still more 
progress of this kind. But I also want 
to see a rise in the standard of living in 
addition to greater social equality. 
And I know that from that point of 
view the object that is most worth 
pursuing is to increase the national 
output.’ 

New chairman of the General 
Council is Arthur Deakin. Every 
member of the Council was re-elected. 


SCARBOROUGH HERE WE COME 


Fiftieth Conference. The Fleet Street 
Sherlock Holmeses who follow Labour 
conferences around to try and dis- 
cover mysterious splits in the super- 
structure, having enjoyed Blackpool’s 
illuminations, are now reported to be 
crossing the Pennines with their 
magnifying glasses in search of a town 
called Scarborough, where the fiftieth 
Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party opens on October 1. At Scar- 
borough, in company with some 1,300 
delegates and nearly a_ thousand 
visitors, they will have their hats 
blown off and their withers perished 
by North Sea blizzards described in 
the guide book as gentle breezes, and 
will wear out the calves of their legs 
labouring up Himalayan steeps from 
the conference hall to the town, or 
from the beach (if it is not ice-locked) 
to the conference hall, or from both 
to their hotels. And after all that, 
unless they have taken a distorting 
mirror with them as well as a magnify- 
ing glass, they will not have found 
what they are looking for. 

Presiding over the Conference in her 
native Yorkshire is Alice Bacon, the 
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coalminer’s daughter who became a 
schoolteacher and then an M.P. Alice 
is the first woman to preside over 
Conference since Ellen Wilkinson 
presided over the historic 1945 Confer- 
ence at Blackpool. Women chairmen 
seem to carry history with them. 
Barbara Ayrton Gould was in the 
chair at Bournemouth in 1940 when 
Labour decided to enter the War 
Government. The Party has had five 
women chairman (FActT, November 
1950) including Alice. 


Stronger than ever. The report of the 
National Executive Committee reveals 
that the Labour Party today is stronger 
than ever before. Individual member- 
ship is given as over 908,000, an in- 
crease of 178,500 in one year. Both 
these figures are records. ‘It is 
particularly interesting,’ says the re- 
port, ‘to note that some of the larger 
increases have taken place in con- 
stituencies where we suffered reverses 
at the General Election. This would 
seem to point to a vigorous determina- 
tion in these areas to regain the 
Parliamentary seats at the earliest 
opportunity.’ 

Biggest parties are Taunton and 
Lewisham South with over 7,000 
members apiece. Lanark, Stroud, 
Bexley, Salford West and Chislehurst 
all have over 5,000 members. In all, 
21 parties have more than 4,000 
members and 43 have more than 
3,000. The total number of full-time 
agents employed in the constituencies 
is 296, compared with 279 at the time 
of the General Election. ‘A high 
proportion of the full-time agents are 
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employed in rural and semi-rural 


constituencies.’ 


League of Youth. Since the re- 
establishment of the League of Youth 
on a national basis in 1948, a steady 
growth in the number of branches has 
been recorded. At the beginning of 
1948 there were 260 effective branches. 
This had increased to 662 in November 
1949. Expansion continued during 
1950 and by the beginning of 1951 the 
number of branches was 806. 

So rapid has been the League’s 
growth that a full-time officer is now 
required. Since 1948 Mr. A. L. 
Williams (Len Williams to thousands 
of British Socialists) has combined 
the duties of Assistant National 
Agent with those of National Youth 
Officer. ‘But the administrative work 
of the League has grown to such an 
extent,’ says the report, ‘that a 
National Youth Officer is to be ap- 
pointed, who will devote all his time 
to League of Youth work.’ 


Socialist Fellowship. The report 
explains why the Executive Com- 
mittee decided to ban the Socialist 
Fellowship. It says: 


Socialist Fellowship was formed in 
1949 for the purpose of socialist educa- 
tion within the framework of the Labour 
Party. After some time it became 
apparent that the organisation was 
getting into the hands of people engaged 
in persistent criticism of the policy of 
the Party and of the Government, and 
several Members of Parliament, who 
had taken part in the formation of 
Socialist Fellowship, withdrew their 
support. The second National Confer- 
ence of Socialist Fellowship held in 
September 1950, adopted a programme 
for the next General Election. This 
programme was opposed to the policy 
of the Labour Party. A journal, known 
as Socialist Outlook, though not the 
official organ of Socialist Fellowship, 
published the propaganda of Socialist 
Fellowship and made a special feature 
of cultivating grievances in the League 
of Youth. Socialist Fellowship carried 
on continuous agitation against the 
Foreign Policy of the Party, organised 
conferences and formed groups with 
Constituency Labour Parties in support 
of its agitation. The constant belittling 
of the achievements of the Labour 
Government and the fractional activities 
it organized had a disturbing effect on 
many parties and led to a diversion of 
effort and attention from the task of 
building up an efficient electoral machine 
in the constituencies. 


For these reasons, concludes the 
statement, ‘the National Executive 
Committee felt that its duty was to 
protect the Party from the disruptive 


influence of Socialist Fellowship by 
placing it on the list of proscribed 
organisations.’ 


Deaths. The organised Socialist 
movement has now reached an age at 
which every year claims the lives of 
honoured comrades who served it in 
the days of struggle. Heading the 
list in the Labour Party’s Annual 
Report are two men of genius, Ernest 
Bevin and George Bernard Shaw. The 
very diverseness of these two great 
figures accounts in part for the power- 
ful pedigree of British Labour; a 
horse fancier might describe it as ‘by 
Bevin, out of Shaw.’ Among the others 
in the list, who fought the good fight 
equally bravely, are Barbara Ayrton 
Gould, Fred Burgess, George Daggar, 
Lord Darwen (Percy Davies), Hugh 
Fraser, Charles Franklin, Agnes Har- 
die, Bob Murray, Bertha Quinn, Fred 
Shaw, Lord Walkden (George Walk- 
den) and the Rey. G. S. Woods. Since 
the report was written, Dick Windle 
has also died. 

Of four overseas socialists in the 
list, three were former Prime Ministers 
—Joseph Chiffley of Australia, Peter 
Fraser of New Zealand and Karl 
Renner of Austria. The fourth, Louis 
de Brouckere, was the last President 
of the Second International. 


WHO SAID THAT? 


Plato to Pollitt. Something new in 
political publications came off the 
presses of the Victoria House Printing 
Company when the Labour Party’s 
Campaign Quotations (300 pages, 
3s. 6d.) appeared in mid-September. 
The first quotation is from Plato. 
Two of the last half dozen are from 
Harry Pollitt. 

Plato said, over 2,300 years ago: 
‘The first and highest form of the 
State and of the Government and of the 
law is that in which there prevails most 
widely the ancient saying, ‘“‘that 
Friends have all things in common’’ 
... I say that no man, acting upon 
any other principle, will ever constitute 
a State which will be truer or better or 
more exalted in virtue.’ 

Pollit said: “We are fighting against 
the most treacherous and cunning 
Social Democrats in the world.’ He 
was alluding to the Labour Party, in 
November 1949. 

Shakespeare put the case against 
private ownership of the means of 
production in one perfect line: He 
owns me who owns the means whereby 
I live. 


Francis Bacon in 1620 said: ‘Riches 
are like muck; when they are in a 
heap they give out an ill odour, but 
when they are spread over the ground 
they are the cause of much fruit.’ 

Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658): ‘If 
there is anything that makes many 
poor, and makes a few rich, that suits 
not a Commonwealth.’ 

William Cobbett (1762-1835): ‘With- 
out the labourer the land is nothing 
worth. Therefore the labouring 
people, whether in sickness or in 
health, are to have the first mainten- 
ance out of the land.’ 

Robert Owen (1771-1858): ‘From 
this principle of individual interest 
have arisen all the divisions of man- 
kind, the endless errors and mischiefs 
of class, sect, party, and of national 
antipathies, creating the angry and 
malevolent passions, and al] the 
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crimes and misery with which the 
human race have hitherto been 
afflicted. In short, if there be one 
closet doctrine more contrary to truth 
than another, it is the notion that 
individual interest, as that term is now 
understood, is a more advantageous 
principle on which to found the 
social system, for the benefit of all, 
or of any, than the principle of union 
and mutual co-operation.’ 

Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865): 
‘Labour is prior to, and independent 
of, capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labour, and could never have 
existed if labour had not first existed.’ 

Winston Churchill, in 1908: ‘We 
know what to expect when the Tories 
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return to power—a Party of great 
vested interests, banded together in a 
formidable confederation; corruption 
at home, aggression to cover it abroad ; 
the trickery of tariff juggles; the 
tyranny of a wealth-fed Party machine ; 
sentiment by the bucketful ; patriotism 
and imperialism by the imperial pint; 
an open hand at the public exchequer, 
an open door at the public house; dear 
food for the million, cheap labour for 
the millionaire. That is the policy 
which the Tory Party offer you.’ 
Winston Churchill in 1910: ‘Tem- 
perance? We can do for temperance 
only what the House of Lords is sure 
will not affect the profits of the brewer. 
Social legislation? We may handle it 
if it suits the convenience of the Tory 
Party. Land reform? Oh, certainly 
land reform in the interests of the 


landlord! The abolition of plural 
voters? Never! Welsh Disestablish- 
ment? Never! Irish Home Rule? 


Never, never, never! Every road is 
barred—every road in practical politics 
by which your representatives armed 
with a majority can make their way 
forward is barred either by cunning 
party manoeuvring or the absolute 
dead blank wall of utter negation.’ 

Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881): ‘It 
seems to me a barren thing, this 
Conservatism—an unhappy _ cross- 
breed, the mule of politics that en- 
genders nothing.’ 

Bernard Shaw (1856-1950): ‘If any- 
one is idle someone else must be work- 
ing for both or there would be nothing 
for either of them to eat.’ 

Professor Bonnet, a leading French 
authority on children, in September 
1948: ‘From the health point of view 
British babies are super-babies com- 
pared with the rest.... The reasons 
for this phenomenal baby health are 
very simple. In Britain you put first 
things first. You realised there was not 
much food to go round, but you 
decided that the children must be 
looked after first. Alas, we did not 
achieve that in France.’ 

Lord Woolton: ‘The distributive 
trades represent one of the most 
expensive and luxurious factors of 
our national life.’ 

Sir Graham Cunningham, industrial 
leader, in the FINANCIAL TIMES of 
July 30 1946: ‘In saying that full 
employment is not practical politics 
what is meant is that industry must 
have a pool or reserve of labour on 
which to draw. ... The only effective 
sanction to procure discipline, stabilise 
wages and improve efficiency is the 
fear of unemployment.’ 

David Eccles, M.P. in December 


1948: ‘Many of us believe that the 
Labour Party has been trying to 
transfer wealth to the wage earners 
beyond the resources of the British 
economy. Methods have been used 
like the food subsidies. Food subsidies 
are the most doubtful article of public 
expenditure.’ 

Anonymous: ‘Sir—the Conserva- 
tives have informed us through one of 
their recent posters that they have 
fought for family allowances, pen- 
sions, and health insurance. Could 
anyone please enlighten us as to 
whom they fought ?—Yours, etc., Five 
Puzzled Students.’-—Letter in MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN, May 10 1949. 

There are 1,180 quotations in this 
wonderful treasure chest. Churchill is 
an easy winner with 81. Woolton is 
second with 27. Clement Attlee scores 
10, Ernest Bevin and Joseph Stalin 
5 each. Douglas Fairbanks, Robert 
Owen and Herbert Morrison score 2. 
Among the singles are Aristophanes, 
Oliver Cromwell, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, 
George Lansbury, Harold  Laski, 
Lloyd George, Karl Marx, William 
Morris, Thomas Paine, John Ruskin, 
Bertrand Russell, William Shakespeare 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. 

President Truman and Lenin score 
the same number as Ernest Bevin and 
Stalin—five each. 


FRUITY 
PRONOUNCEMENT 


Removing the middleman. Hugh 
Dalton announced at Bishop Auck- 
land on September 1 that the Govern- 
ment intends to start fruit and veget- 
able markets, where growers’ produce 
can be bought by the shopkeeper or 
wholesaler without the intervention of 
any other agents. 

‘The intention is to set up a number 
of markets in important provincial 
centres,’ said Dalton, ‘for the auction- 
ing of fruit and vegetables sent in by 
growers. There will be no compulsion 
to sell produce through these markets, 
but it is hoped that growers will soon 
find them more economical than the 
present arrangements.’ 

In the beginning the markets will 


be experimental, but they should 
quickly establish themselves, as every- 
body growing, eating or selling fruit 
and vegetables stands to gain by the 
elimination of superfluous handling. 

‘Through such auctions,’ declared 
Dalton, ‘growers will get prices at 
least as good as at present; it will be 
possible to get rid of many unneces- 
sary intermediaries and save much 
needed transport. And the housewife 
will get better and fresher supplies at 
lower cost.’ 


Mixed reception. The speech re- 
ceived a mixed reception in the trade. 
The National Farmers Union was non- 
committal. The secretary of the 
Retail Fruit Trade Federation de- 
scribed the plan as ‘a political expedi- 
ent,’ but admitted that, ‘retailers would 
prefer to buy from wholesalers who 
were prepared to attend auctions of 
the type of which Mr. Dalton spoke.’ 
The National Federation of Fruit and 
Potato Trades reserved comment. 
But an official of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Association expressed 
strong approval of the principles 
underlying the plan, which he said 
were already being applied success- 
fully by growers’ societies in the 
Midlands and elsewhere. 

Two weeks later Dalton returned to 
the fray. Speaking at Swansea on 
September 14, he revealed that he had 
received a great number of letters, 
mostly from growers and housewives, 
warmly welcoming the project. 

“The objections have really all come 
from middiemen who might be found 
unnecessary,” he added. 

He went on: “The Government’s 
proposal has been widely supported 
in the Press, by the DAILY HERALD and 
the NEWS CHRONICLE, by Tribune, the 
Economist and the Spectator, amongst 
others. These new markets would 
deal with imported produce as well as 
home supplies, and would provide 
services not now available to growers, 
such as the regular supply of containers 
and a good market intelligence service. 
The present arrangements are com- 
pletely out-of-date. At least half the 
fruit and vegetables sold in this 
country is brought up to London 
and 40 per cent of the supply which 
comes to Covent Garden is then 
sent away again, much of it in pretty 
poor condition, often’ back to where 
it was grown. Housewives under our 
new plan should get fresher and 
cheaper supplies and growers better 
and steadier prices. We hope that 
growers will join co-operative associa- 
tions ; it will pay them to do so.’ 
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FREEZING THEM OFF 


Hot and cold. The more he freezes 
them, the hotter they feel. Tempera- 
tures in the City rose several degrees 
when Hugh Gaitskell announced the 
freezing of dividends in a House of 
Commons speech on 27 July. For the 
next three years dividends are not 
to exceed in any year the average of 
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the last two years, unless the average 
is below 5 per cent or below £10,000 
in which case future dividends may be 
as high as 5 per cent or as high as 
£10,000. New companies may not 
pay more than 7 per cent. 

Gaitskell told the House: ‘Since 
the Budget I have from time to time 
reported to the House the movements 
of dividends, and I have made it plain 
that I was disturbed by the continuing 
increase over last year. It is true that 
for the months of April and May the 
rate of increase over 1950 was 84-9 
per cent. compared with nearly 14 per 
cent in March and 10 per cent in 
January and February. But in June 
I am sorry to tell the House that the 
rate of increase rose to very nearly 
14 per cent. These figures are after 
deduction of income-tax. If one 
allows for the increase in the rate of 
income-tax made in the Budget, the 
increases for April, May and June are 
10.5, 13 and over 18 per cent.’ 

He continued: ‘The averages con- 
ceal many individual increases on a 
much bigger scale. Practically every 
morning there is news of a company 
increasing its dividend in a pretty 


substantial way, and on a scale far 
greater than the general increase in 
money incomes which has recently 
oeen taking place. This kind of thing 
inevitably acts as a continual irritant 
on the great majority of the popula- 
tion, who are not equity shareholders. 
After all, it is happening against the 
background of a larger defence pro- 
gramme, a rise in prices, largely 
induced from outside but none the less 
unpleasant for that, and a growing 
anxiety about our balance of payments.’ 

Deathly silence. The Opposition 
listened in deathly silence. Faces grew 
longer and expressions more baleful as 
the Chancellor reached the climax 
of his speech: 

“The psychological consequences of 
sharp increases in dividends are far 
greater than their direct monetary 
effect. They are a body blow to 
moderation in claims for higher 
personal incomes by wage and salary 
earners. I have on more than one 
occasion given warning that if this 
movement continued we should have 
to consider taking further steps to 
deal with the situation. I have now 
come to the conclusion that those 
further steps are necessary if we are 
not to be continually frustrated in our 
efforts to check inflation and the 
increase in the cost of living.’ 

He paused a moment, and added 
quietly: ‘We have therefore decided 
to introduce in the autumn a measure 
to control dividends.’ 

Oliver Lyttelton immediately led 
an attack on the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals, which he described as ‘little 
counter-irritants and smoke screens to 
disguise the failure of the Govern- 
ment.’ But his irritation did not seem 
as little as all that. 


INDUSTRY 


ICFTU MARCHES ON 


Second Congress. The Second World 
Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
(Fact, February) was held in Milan 
from July 4 to 12. It was attended by 
154 delegates, appointed by 56 organi- 
sations, representing nearly 48 million 
members (total membership, 524 
million members) from 47 countries. 
In addition, representatives of many 
non-affiliated trade unions in Australia, 
Brazil, Finland, Italy, France, Haiti, 
Persia, Turkey and Uruguay attended 


Si 
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WHERE EAST MEETS WEST—TRADE UNION LEADERS IN MILAN 
A break in the Second Congress of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Left to right: Lincoln Evans of Britain, M. John of India, 
Jayatilaka of Ceylon, H. Shastri of India, Roger Lingar of Ceylon, Vincent 
Tewson of Britain 


as observers. On Sunday, July 8, a 
vast concourse of 100,000 Italian trade 
unionists crowded with their wives and 
families into Milan’s Cathedral Square 
to hear the ICFTU speakers in a mass 
demonstration. 

‘Trade unionists are accustomed to 
express the results of their efforts very 
often in figures,’ said J. H. Oldenbroek 
in his General Secretary’s report. ‘I 
will only give you a few. At London in 
December 1949, there were delegates 
from 67 organisations in 51 countries, 
representing a total of 48 million 
members. On January 1, 1951 we had 
77 organisations in 59 countries with 
52 million members. On July 1, 1951, 
we had 84 organisations in 66 countries 
with 524 million members. I know of 
no other international organisation 
which has made such rapid progress. 
If you look at the list of countries that 
are now in ICFTU you will see that 
about half of them were once in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(the Communist-dominated Inter- 
national. See Fact, April 1949). Yet 
if you look at their publications,’ he 
added, dryly, ‘the more they lose to us, 
the bigger they grow—in countries 
where we cannot check up the figures.’ 

Oldenbroek revealed that there was 
present, as an observer, a representa- 
tive of the Finnish trade unions, 
‘which—notwithstanding their geo- 
graphical position—only a couple of 
days ago decided to leave the World 
Federation.’ ‘Despite our initial suc- 
cesses,’ he said, ‘we must realise that 
we are only at the very beginning of 
our task. It is my belief that, however 
imposing the figures, this International 
must increase its membership in the 
very near future to 100 million.’ 

Christian Unions. Complete unity of 
all the democratic forces was still not 
achieved, however. Referring to the 
Christian trade unions, Oldenbroek 
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stated: ‘It was our fervent hope at the 
London Congress to get the Christian 
trade union centres, which after all 
represent only a very small percentage 
of the world trade union movement, to 
join their efforts with ours. They have 
not accepted that offer, but our Execu- 
tive Board is not pessimistic: there are 
still about six months left of the two 
years they were given to make up their 
minds. We should make it clear that 
there is room within ICFTU for all 
free trade unionists without distinction 
of race, creed or colour, and express 
the hope that we will achieve the unity 
that is so desirable and so necessary.’ 
He added: ‘Unity is one of those 
words which have a kind of magic 
appeal to the workers of all countries. 
But honesty demands that we state 
that unity can only be achieved if 
there is unity of purpose. Unity with 
the idea of imposing the will of one 
part of the organisation on the other 
parts cannot lead to any effective 
movement, but only to disruption.’ 


Attitude to Government bodies. 
Oldenbroek pointed out that ICFTU 
had been recognised soon after its 
foundation by UNO, the ILO and 
UNESCO. ‘We are now regarded as 
the organisation representing the 
world of organised labour which is 
making the most constructive contri- 
bution towards the solution of present- 
day problems. But although we main- 
tain relations with intergovernmental 
organisations by making our sugges- 
tions and recommendations, it does 
not mean that we have in any way 
given up our independence. We may 
agree with governments on the solution 
of certain problems, but on others we 
maintain our freedom to criticise those 
governments and to criticise them 
openly. I think this is the moment to 
say,’ he went on, ‘that we are against 


any form of totalitarianism, whether it 
is from the Right or from the Left, and 
that we deplore the attitude of certain 
governments towards the question of 
Spain and Argentina, because we shall 
continue to fight these regimes and to 
support the oppressed workers of these 
countries.’ 

He closed by revealing that when 
the Executive Board decided in May 
1950 to hold the Second Congress in 
July 1951, the Secretariat made up its 
mind to try to do 30 months’ work in 
18. ‘Whether we have succeeded is for 
you to judge,’ he concluded. 


PAYING THEIR WAY 


Profits and Losses. The two 
British airline corporations reported 
on August 29 that for the year ended 
March 31 1951 their combined deficit 
totalled £54 million. In the previous 
year the deficit was just over £9 
million. BOAC cut its deficit ‘from 
£7,792,000 to £4,565,000 and BEA 
from £1,364,000 to £979,000. 

Civil aviation is the only national- 
ised service whose deficits fall on the 
taxpayer. In most other countries 
civil aviation is subsidised by the 
State, as in Britain before the war. 

The third annual report of the 
British Transport Commission, which 
appeared in July, showed that a deficit 
of £14.1 million was incurred in 1950, 
after paying £35.2 million interest on 
British Transport Stock (compensa- 
tion) and putting £2.4 million aside 
towards future redemption of the 
Stock. Before these payments, a 
surplus of £23.5 million had been 
earned. That is the figure a private 
concern would distribute in dividends 
and would describe as clear protit. 

The British Gas Council, which 
published its first report in March, 
broke even in the eleven months be- 
tween vesting day (May -1 1949) and 
March 31 1950, a net deficit of £.001 
million (£10,579) being sustained. 
Before paying interest charges, a sur- 
plus of £7.6 million had been earned. 

Financial results of other public 
undertakings, previously noted in 
FACT, were: 

Coal: In the year ended December 
31 1950, the National Coal Board 
earned a surplus of £22.8 million, after 
putting £24 million aside for profits 
tax. After paying £14.5 million com- 
pensation, a net surplus of £8.3 
million was retained. (FAcT July). 

Cable and Wireless: Reported a 
profit for the 12 months ended March 
31 1950 of £1,887,334, out of which a 


dividend of £1,500,000 was paid, 
leaving a net surplus of £387,334. 
The Raw Cotton Commission earn- 
ed a net surplus in the year ended 
July 31 1950 of just under £10 million. 


Combined Result. The combined 
surplus, before compensation, of all 
these undertakings in the latest year 
for which they have reported thus 
totals nearly £63 millions. This is the 
figure private enterprise would report 
as its profit. But after paying £59 
millions for compensation and £24 
millions profits tax, nationalised in- 
dustries just about struck a balance. 

If Civil Aviation, generally accepted 
as a special case, is excluded, Britain’s 
nationally owned undertakings showed 
a surplus of £68.3 millions before 
paying compensation and profits tax, 
£7 million after. 


WAGE INCREASES 


Going Up. In the first seven months 
of this year nearly 8 million workers 
received pay increases costing more 
than £3 millions a week. This is six 
times the amount and three times the 
number of workers involved in pay 
rises in the same period of 1950, when 
2,600,000 workers received increases 
totaling £478,500 a week. In July of 
this year alone (the latest month for 
which returns have been made) the 
total rise exceeded by £14,000 a week 
the total for the whole of the first 
seven months of 1950. 


Farmworkers. The Central Agricul- 
tural Wages Board for England and 
Wales decided on September 12 to 
increase the minimum wages of men 
from £5 to £5 8s. a week and of 
women from £3 16s. to £4 5s. a week, 
with proportionate increases for juve- 
niles and casual workers. The annual 
holiday will be increased from seven 
to 12 working days. The working 
week remains at 47 hours. 

The employers on the Wages Board 
voted against the increases, which 
were carried by the combined votes 
of the trade union representatives and 
the Government nominated members. 

Agricultural rates in Scotland are 
fixed by a separate board. Last year it 
did not at first follow the lead of 
England and Wales,but later it did so. 

The new rates for men work out at 
2s. 34d. an hour. In 1945, minimum 
wages were £3 10s. for a 48-hour week 
(1s. 54d.) an hour. Just before the war 
average wages were 35s. a week, for 
an indeterminate number of hours. 
The new rate is thus over three times 
prewar. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


PERSIA’S DILEMMA 


Patience and Skill. In spite of great 
patience and skill in negotiation 
Richard Stokes was forced to abandon 
his mission to Persia. When he went 
to Teheran in August, the atmosphere 
seemed a little more favourable, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of 
Averil Harriman to replace heated 
fanaticism with cold reason in Persian 
government circles. Dr. Mossadek 
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If only he could get the Apparition back 


had even promised in advance that 
Mr. Stokes’ proposals would be fully 
and rationally considered. 

When the time came, however, Dr. 
Mossadek’s extremist Vice-Premier, 
Hussein Fatemi, publicly rejected the 
British proposals as totally un- 
acceptable even before the Cabinet 
had had time to consider them. At 
the same time Mullah Kashani, leader 
of the fanatical Moslem group, 
Fadayian Islan, openly threatened 
Mossadek and his Cabinet that any 
deviation from the Persian Nationalis- 
ation Law passed last March—which 
amounted to straightforward expro- 
priation—would cost them their lives. 


Up to that time Mossadek, no doubt 
under American pressure, had kept to 
his promise and had at least appeared 
willing to discuss the points at issue. 
From that moment his attitude stiff- 
ened and it became clear that he was 
a prisoner of those evil spirits of 
nationalist fanaticism that he himself 
had let loose. 


One More Try. Stokes had one more 
try before giving up. As agreement 
seemed remote on the British proposals 
as a whole, he concentrated on one 
simple administrative point, as a test 
of Persian sincerity. Did the Persians 
want British technicians to work for 
the new National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany? Yes, came the answer. In that 
case, as no British technicians would 
work under any other condition, 
would the Persians agree to a British 
manager? Never, replied Mossadek. 
Stokes thereupon decided that further 
discussions with the Mossadek Govern- 
ment were useless and returned to 
London. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
had completed the withdrawal of all 
its British staff from outlying areas, 
and now proceeded to evacuate 
Abadan except for a skeleton staff of 
about 250, who were asked to stay. 
Though all operations had ceased in 
the refinery, these experts were essen- 
tial for maintenance purposes. The 
Persians have not molested this brave 
garrison, but have tried by every 
possible means to make life difficult 
for them. They have commandeered 
their cars, seized the Company’s 
aircraft and radio station and pushed 
the British out of their offices. They 
even made the stupid mistake of 
trying to revoke British banking and 
currency exchange facilities, which 
meant that the Anglo-Iranian had to 
stop paying the thousands of Persian 
employees they had still kept on their 
pay-roll. 


Misery and Discontent. These un- 
fortunates will now join the many 
thousands already unemployed and 
misery and discontent will mount 
sharply. The economic situation in 
the country has become so desperate 
since the revenue from oil sales 
ceased, that within a few weeks the 
Government will find itself unable to 
pay the Army and Civil Service. To 
make things worse, the British Govern- 
ment have been forced, owing to its 
serious dollar situation, to withdraw 
certain special facilities which Persia 
enjoyed for the exchange of sterling 
into dollars, and also for the import 


of certain scarce materials. This is 
because Britain has not only ceased to 
get Persian oil, but has to replace it 
from dollar sources. 

It is clear that a complete economic 
breakdown is imminent in Persia, 
thanks to the inflexible ‘cut off my 
nose to spite my face’ attitude of 
Mossadek. Meanwhile, the Com- 
munist Tudeh Party awaits develop- 
ments with unconcealed elation, for 
it is certain to gain from such a 
breakdown. Many Persian politicians 
realise this and opposition to Mossa- 
dek’s disastrous policy is growing. 
Though they dare not vote against 
Mossadek for fear of.a_ terrorist’s, 
bullet, the majority of the Majlis 
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have taken to boycotting the Chamber 
whenever a vote is to be taken. The 
responsibility for whatever happens is 
thus pinned clearly on Mossadek and 
Fatemi. Ex-Premier Seyyed Zia has 
just revived his ‘National Will’ party 
and it is thought that opposition to 
Mossadek may crystallise round him, 
particularly as he is known to be close 
to the Shah and to be in favour of 
moderate reforms. 


The Proposals. Not only Zia, but 
most moderate Persians, feel that the 
Stokes Proposals provided a sound 
basis for a just and honourable 
settlement of the oil problem. They 
represented, in fact, a workmanlike 
scheme for co-partnership in this 
great British enterprise, which has 
become Persia’s largest asset. These 
proposals were: 

1. The Persian National 
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Oil Company would own all the assets 
in Persia of the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, which would cease to 
operate within Persia. 

2. Arrangements between the Per- 
sian and British Governments would 
be made to ensure that there would be 
no interference in the internal affairs 
of Persia by anyone engaged in the oil 
industry. 

3. As it is to the advantage of 
Persia to have a contract for the sale 
of as much gil as possible for as long 
as possible, a 25-years’ contract with 
Britain was proposed. 

4. The NIOC would make its 
profit by selling oil ex Persian ports and 
the purchasing organisation would 
make its money by selling oil in the 
world markets. In this manner all the 
money made by NIOC would go 
to the Persian Government. 

5. In order that NIOC might have 
at its disposal the best technical 
knowledge and management, the pur- 
chasing organisation would agree with 
NIOC on an organisation with a 
number of Persian directors on the 
board, which would act as agents for 
it and manage the oilfields and refinery 
at Abadan. This agency should act 
under the authority of NIOC. 

6. The agency would co-operate 
whole-heartedly in any programme to 
increase the number of trained Persians 
in the industry. 

7. The NIOC would manage the 
distribution of oil in Persia and the 
refinery at Kermanshah. ‘In this 
manner oil should quickly start to 
flow again and prosperity be assured 
to Persia.’ 

In his statement of August 13, 
explaining his proposals, Richard 
Stokes said: “The basis of the suggested 
arrangement is the fact that, if Persian 
oil is to be sold in the markets of the 
world in quantities which both Persia 
and Great Britain would like to see, it 
must be sold in competition with the 
oil offered by other oil-producing 
countries. It is the sincere wish of 
Britain that Persia should obtain the 
largest possible income from her great 
asset. But there is plenty of oil in the 
world and unless Persian oil is com- 
petitive no one will buy it. Because 
Persian oil is farther away from the 
most important markets it costs more 
to carry to those markets. The sale of 
oil on the scale on which Persia is 
capable of producing it calls, there- 
fore, for the utmost efficiency in 
production, and a vast machinery of 
transportation, distribution, and re- 
search. If Persia lacks this there will 


be no buyers. It is here that Britain 
can make her contribution to the 
co-operation between the two coun- 
tries... . This co-operation should be 
achieved in practice by the establish- 
ment by Britain of a purchasing 
organisation outside Persia which will 
buy the oil produced by the NIOC 
for distribution throughout the world, 
and the creation, by arrangement 
between this organisation and NIOC 
of an agency within Persia to serve the 
latter with administrative and tech- 
nical services.’ 


Ultimatum. Mossadek has just 
presented his ‘final’ terms to Mr. 
Harriman for transmission to the 
British Government, together with 
an ultimatum that if they are not 
accepted within fifteen days he will 
expel all the remaining British staff 
from Persia. Mr. Harriman has not 
forwarded these proposals as _ he 
considers them unacceptable in their 
present form. 


JAPAN AT PEACE 


Expert Chairmanship. On Septem- 
ber 8 1951, the Treaty of San Francisco 
was signed by 49 nations and Japan 
was formally at peace once more with 
most of the world. Thanks to Mr. 
Acheson’s expert chairmanship, the 
Conference kept to the time-table and 
the Russians were politely but firmly 
out-manoeuvred in their attempts to 
hold it up. Each delegation was 
allowed one hour to speak and Mr. 
Gromyko made full use of his quota 
on September 5, when he denounced 
the Treaty as a ‘Treaty for War, not 
Peace’ and threatened all sorts of dire 
consequences. As the Soviet Union had 
failed to respond to repeated invita- 
tions from Mr. Dulles to submit 
amendments during the two-year 
drafting period, it was ruled strictly 
out of order when Mr. Gromyko, 
with his Czech and Polish puppets, 
tried at the eleventh hour to introduce 
an alternative draft. Mr. Acheson’s 
masterful performance against Mr. 
Gromyko was seen by millions of 
Americans on television and has done 
much to counteract the slander cam- 
paign waged against him by Senator 
McCarthy. 

The Soviet, Polish and Czech 
delegations, having made their protest 
to the world in a relatively restrained 
and dignified manner, left the Confer- 
ence just before the signing ceremony. 
The Chinese signature was also miss- 
ing as neither the Nationalists nor 
Communists had been invited. The 


other important absentee was India, 
who declined the invitation to San 
Francisco on the somewhat surprising 
grounds that the Draft Treaty was not 
liberal enough. Most other Asian 
powers had complained that it was 
much too liberal and in particular did 
not make sufficient reparation to them 
for all they had suffered from Japanese 
imperialism. 


Chinese Participation. Britain had 
urged that the Chinese People’s 
Republic should be represented, but 
unfortunately the fourteen Powers 
principally concerned were almost 
equally divided between those, like 
Great Britain, who recognise Mao 
Tse-tung, and those, like the United 
States, who still recognise Chiang Kai- 
shek. Thus although everyone was 
agreed that an early treaty with Japan 
was essential, and also that China, as 
one of the principal opponents of 
Japan, should be properly represented 
at the Peace Conference, the quarrel 
over Chinese representation looked 
like holding up the Treaty indefinitely. 
In order to overcome this deadlock the 
Draft Treaty proposed that while the 
Chinese puzzle remained unsolved, 
neither Nationalist nor Communist 
Chinese should be invited to partici- 
pate. In the House of Commons on 
July 25 1951, the Foreign Secretary 
explained: 


‘This conclusion does not imply in 
any way that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have ignored or wish to ignore 
China’s major interest in the peace 
settlement with Japan, and it does not 
mean we do not still recognise the 
Peking Government as the Govern- 
ment of China. The text of the Treaty 
provides that Japan will, for a period 
of three years after the present Treaty 
comes into force, be prepared to make 
a substantially similar Treaty of Peace 
with any State at war with her which 
signed the United Nations’ Deciara- 
tion of January 1 1942, but which does 
not sign the present draft Peace 
Treaty. China’s rights and interests 
are thus safeguarded.’ 


Solemn Statement. Before dispersing, 
the Conference heard a solemn state- 
ment from Mr. Yoshida, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, expressing Japan’s 
gratification at the treaty and promis- 
ing that she would carry out its terms 
and faithfully work for democracy 
and peace. He appealed for the 
eventual return of some of the Japan- 
ese islands now put under trusteeship 
and in particular begged for assistance 
in obtaining repatriation of the 340,000 
Japanese prisoners of war still in 
Russian hands. The world hopes that 
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Japan will live up to his promises, 
particularly these words: 

‘Purged by the suffering of all un- 
toward ambition ... my people burn 
now with passionate desire to live at 
peace with their neighbours in the 
Far East and in the rest of the world.’ 


Drafting the Treaty. For two years 
John Foster Dulles had been engaged 
in thrashing out the Draft Treaty with 
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READING THE PEACE TERMS 
Emperor Hirohito 


those principally responsible for the 
defeat of Japan. Although the initia- 
tive and direction came from the 
United States, as principal agent in the 
defeat of Japan, consultations were 
full and lengthy. Several drafts 
appeared before the final one was 
published in July of this year and 
almost every item was changed as a 
result of amendments suggested by 
other countries. Many suggestions, 
some made by Britain, were not 
acceptable to the majority and were 
rejected. The Soviet Union and her 
satellites, however, refused even to 
discuss the drafts let alone propose 
amendments at the proper time. 


Rearmament. The first big prob- 
lem to be solved was that of Japanese 
security: how to make her capable of 
defending herself against external 
aggression, without permitting her to 
become ever again a threat to the free 
world. The Draft Treaty does not 
propose any restriction on Japanese 
rearmament on the grounds that 
limitations would be difficult to 
enforce and would only encourage the 
worst type of nationalism, as hap- 
pened in Germany between the wars. 


On the other hand, it is thought that 
Japan’s loss of important sources of 
raw materials and her economic 
dependence on the outside world, will 
effectively prevent her from rearming 
on a scale necessary for future 
aggression. Moreover her people 
appear to be strongly anti-militarist as 
a result of their sufferings and humilia- 
tions, and many public bodies, notably 
the Social Democratic Party, are 
opposing the idea of any rearmament 
at all. 

At present Japan has no armaments 
of any description and no armed 
forces except the police. She is there- 
fore in no position to resist aggression, 
however small. While obliging Japan 
to accept Article 2 of the United 
Nations Charter, which binds her to 
settle all disputes by peaceful means 
and refrain from the use of force or 
the threat of force, the Treaty recog- 
nises her inherent right to individual or 
collective defence under Article 51 of 
the Charter. For the immediate 
future, however, the solution proposed 
is that Japan should sign a separate 
Defence Pact with the United States, 
whereby America will maintain suffi- 
cient forces for the defence of Japanese 
territory. This was concluded im- 
mediately after the signing of the 
Peace Treaty. 


‘It will, no doubt, be argued by 
those who are opposed to the security 
of Japan from aggression that such a 
pact represents an attempt by the 
United States to build up Japan in 
order that she may commit aggression 
against China or Russia, or both. We 
are satisfied that no such intention 
exists and that all that is contemplated 
is that the necessary forces will be 
stationed in and around Japan by 
arrangement between Japan and the 
United States which will ensure that 
Japan herself cannot become a victim 
of aggression.’—Herbert Morrison on 
the Foreign Affairs Debate, July 25 
1951. 


It should be remembered that China 
and the Soviet Union, her two nearest 
neighbours, each have 4 million men 
under arms. 

In order to allay any apprehensions 
aroused in Australia and New Zealand 
by Japanese rearmament, the United 
States has signed a special Tripartite 
Defence Agreement with these two 
countries. 


Export or die. The second problem 
is economic: how to enable Japan to 
support her ever-increasing population 
of 83 million at a reasonable standard 
of living and also prevent her from 
indulging in her prewar habit of cut- 


throat competition. Economic restric- 
tions are extremely hard to enforce, 
once the Treaty has been signed and 
Japanese sovereignty restored. More- 
over owing to her vulnerable economic 
situation, Japan, like Britain, must 
export or die. The United States 
cannot expect to go on indefinitely 
financing essential Japanese imports at 
an average cost of over £100 million a 
year. The Treaty makes provision, 


furthermore, both for compensation 
for damage done in countries overrun 
by Japan and for the ceding of Japa- 
nese external assets for the purpose of 
compensating prisoners of war and 
Apart from these 


civilian internees. 
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burdens, it is obviously not in Japan’s 
capacity to make full reparation for 
the damage and suffering she has 
caused, as in justice she should do. 
The important thing is that she shall 
cease to be a drain on others and shall 
maintain a high enough living stan- 
dard, particularly among her workers, 
to avert unrest and Communist infil- 
tration. 

Though Lancashire has good reason 
to fear Japanese competition, we can- 
not keep Japan indefinitely out of the 
world market. In textiles, as in other 
produce, there is room for cheap 
Japanese low-grade products which do 
not really compete with British 
quality goods, particularly in the 
poorer areas of Asia. What Britain 
has to guard against is unfair competi- 
tion, through sweated labour and 
other undesirable practices. This can 
be done by encouraging the growth of 
good trade unions in Japan and by 
forcing Japan to subscribe to the ILO 
conventions on labour conditions, as 
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well as the various other agreements on 
copyrights, trade marks and fair 
trading. The treaty will also oblige 
Japan to accord to each of the allies 
and their dependent territories Most- 
Favoured Nation treatment for a 
period of four years, provided that 
such trading terms are reciprocal. 


Punitive clauses. Apart from re- 
nouncing all rights to Korea, Formosa, 
the Pescadores, the Kuriles, part of 
Sakhalin, the Antarctic and various 
Pacific islands, Japan will also have to 
give up all rights and privileges in 
China, the Straits and the Congo 
Basin, which she held by virtue of 
previous treaties. The Draft Treaty is 
otherwise liberal and non-punitive 
in the hope that parliamentary demo- 
cracy shall be thereby encouraged, 
and the false gods of nationalism, 
expansionism and militarism finally 
discredited. Japan has a great in- 
dustrial potential, which can help to 
raise living standards throughout the 
East and thus make as big a contribu- 
tion to world peace and plenty as in 
the past it made towards war and 
destruction. 

Under the terms of the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty Japan has been stripped 
of virtually all her possessions and 
has been reduced to her pre-empire, or 
1854 status. But though her area, 
135,600 square miles, is now the same 
as in 1854, her population has grown 
from 314 million to 48 million. More- 
over, with industrialisation the popula- 
tion has become used to a much higher 
standard of life than in 1854. It is 
therefore clear that only by tremendous 
productive efforts and by a vigorous 
export trade will Japan be able to 
make herself self-supporting. Given 
proper labour conditions—though 
much better than the standards of 
Asia generally, they are still far below 
Western standards—and careful plan- 
ning of her resources, Japan can 
succeed in maintaining herself without 
becoming an economic threat to her 
conquerors. But she will certainly not 
have the means for a long time to come 
of preparing any new expansionist 
adventures. 


Scourge or Beacon? Japan can pro- 
vide a valuable bridge between East 
and West and help Asia to stand on 
its own feet. She is the only highly 
industrialised nation of Asia and 
therefore the only one which is ripe 
for the development of democratic 
trade unions and democratic socialism. 
Instead of being the scourge of Asia, 
she can become, with our help, a 
beacon of progress in the Far East. 


A EUROPEAN ARMY? 


Surprise Agreement. Prior to the 
Ottawa meeting of the Atlantic 
Council, the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France and the United States 
met in Washington on September 14 
to decide their common attitude to 
the future of Germany. Although 
their proposals still have to be ratified 
by their respective Parliaments and 
have to be accepted by the Germans 
themselves, an unexpected measure of 
agreement was reached. In a nutshell, 
the Big Three have decided that the 
problem of Germany is to be solved 
by the closer integration of Europe, 
particularly in defence. The important 
development at this conference was 
that Britain for the first time actively 
encouraged such a development. 

In their previous discussions, agree- 
ment on Germany’s future had always 
foundered on the question of her 
participation in Western defence. The 
Americans wanted it at once, the 
British accepted the necessity in good 
time and subject to certain safeguards, 
and the French refused to countenance 
any German forces except in a 
European army. The British and 
French having now agreed on a modi- 
fied form of the Pleven Plan for a 
European Army, with German partici- 
pation, this major obstacle has been 
removed. The main question now is 
whether the Germans will approve the 
proposals. It is hoped that negotia- 
tions on Germany’s new status will be 
complete by January 1952. 

The Foreign Ministers prefaced 
their proposals with the declaration 
that their Governments aimed at ‘the 
inclusion of a democratic Germany, 
on a basis of equality, in a continental 
European community, which itself 
will form part of a constantly develop- 
ing Atlantic community.’ They recog- 
nised both the Schuman and Pleven 
Plans as major steps, towards the 
strengthening and unification of Europe 
and affirmed that Germany’s participa- 
tion would result in the replacement of 
the Occupation Statute with a totally 
new contractual status. 

The joint communique on Septem- 
ber 14 announced that the Allied 
High Commsssion had been in- 
structed to negotiate with the Federal 
Government of Germany on the 
question of German participation in 
Western defence, through the pro- 
posed European defence community, 
whose forces would form part of the 
NATO command under General 
Eisenhower. The other members of 
the European Army will be France, 


Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg, who are also participants in the 
Schuman Plan. Britain herself, while 
remaining outside both bodies. stated 
her special desire to establish the 
closest possible association with these 
continental European communities at 
all stages of their development. In 
other words now that practical pro- 
gress is replacing theoretical plans in 
the parallel moves towards European 
unity, Britain is keenly interested. It 
is understood that the question of the 
size of German units within the 
European Army will be decided by 
General Eisenhower. 


Free and Equal. The Foreign 
Ministers promised that once Germany 
had accepted partnership in the 
Schuman and Pleven Plans, she would 
be received as a free and equal 
partner in the European family of 
nations. The Occupation Statute 
would be replaced by normal diplo- 
matic relations and Western Germany 
would have virtually complete indepen- 
dence in both foreign and domestic 
policy. It would have Ambassadors 
with full diplomatic status and would 
resume peace-time relations with the 
world, even though the Russians still 
prevented a Peace Treaty being 
signed. The only powers which the 
Foreign Ministers explicitly reserved 
for themselves are if relation to the 
stationing and security of their armed 
forces in Germany, and questions such 
as Berlin, the re-unification of Ger- 
many and an eventual peace settle- 
ment. 

In order to forestall any possible 
alarm in Soviet circles, the Foreign 
Ministers took pains to emphasise the 
peaceful aims of their proposals. They 
concluded their Declaration with these 
words: ‘The three Ministers reaffirm 
that this policy, which will be under- 
taken in concert with the other free 
nations, is directed to the establish- 
ment and the maintenance of a durable 
peace founded on justice and law. 
Their aim is to reinforce the security 
and the prosperity of Europe without 
changing in any way the purely 
defensive character of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. They 
reaffirm their determination that in 
no circumstances shall the above 
arrangements be made use of in 
furtherance of any aggressive action.’ 


A Leading Nation. With their bitter 
experience of two aggressive wars in 
25 years, it is natural that those who 
have suffered from Germany should 
wish to keep her in handcuffs as long 
as possible. But the West cannot 
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treat her as an enemy country for 
ever. Having recognised the end of 
the state of war, it is only logical 
that the Western Powers should start 
to develop a new relationship. Ger- 
many with her geographical position 
and industrious population is bound 
to play a leading role in Western 
Europe. But by integrating her closely 
within a unified Europe, it is hoped 
to harness her enormous potential to 
the service of Europe, instead of it 
being used to dominate or destroy it. 

The question of rearmament is even 
more crucial. It is plain that Europe 
does not trust Germany with an army 
of her own, whatever her Government. 
On the other hand the experts are 
convinced that Europe cannot be 
defended without German help, in 
view of the overwhelming Soviet 
strength which threatens it. The 
French idea of a European Army, 
working under Eisenhower, will en- 
able the dilemma to be solved. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH FRANCO 


Military expediency. A lot of appre- 
hension has been caused by the recent 


_American decision to conclude a 


Military Pact with Franco Spain. It is 
clear that the American Government 
has decided to let military expediency 
override political objections in taking 
such a course. The value of an 
unsinkable aircraft carrier in Spain is 
obvious, particularly when its ruler is 
too weak to do anything except what 
he is told by American military chiefs. 
But all true democrats in Britain find 
it hard to accept Franco as ally, or 
even as an ally of an ally. 

In the House of Commons on July 
25 1951, Herbert Morrison made it 
clear that the Government’s policy 
towards Spain had not changed since 
February 1951, when Ernest Davies 
flatly rejected any proposal to admit 
Franco to the Atlantic Pact on the 
grounds that we did not believe in 
enlisting the help of dictators to 
defend democracy. Said the Foreign 
Secretary: ‘H.M. Government still do. 
not believe that the inclusion of Spain 
in Western defence would strengthen 
the community. of freedom-loving 
nations.’ He made it clear, however, 
that the American negotiations were 
for a bilateral military agreement and 
did not envisage the entry of Spain 
into NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation). 

The Government, said Morrison, 
had had full and frank discussions on 
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MONOPOLY VERSUS THE PEOPLE 


GROWTH. In the capitalist system, each manufacturer 
or distributor attempts to increase profit to the 
maximum. As there are many conditions in which 
it is more profitable to form price rings than to compete, 
the profit motive can lead just as easily to monopoly 
as to free competition. 

It is not hard to find examples of prominent mono- 
polies. In chemicals there is I.C.I.; in tobacco, there 
is the Imperial Tobacco Company; in sugar refining 
Tate & Lyle. Rayon manufacture is dominated by 
Courtaulds and British Celanese; rubber tyres by 
Dunlop; household cotton by J. & P. Coats and the 
English Sewing Cotton Company. 

Less well known monopolies include Ranks and 
Spillers, which dominate flour milling; the Electric 
Lamp Makers’ Association; Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Limited; the Associated Group, which pro- 
duces nearly two-thirds of the total supply of Portland 
Cement; the British Aluminium Company, the 
London Tin Corporation, and the International Nickel 
Company of Canada. 

No comprehensive survey of monopoly exists. But 
there have been enquiries into particular industries 
and into particular restrictive practices. 

In 1918 a Committee on Trusts was set up, which 
in 1919 reported: ‘In every important branch of 
industry in the U.K. there is an increasing tendency 
to the formation of trade associations and combina- 
tions, having for their purpose the restriction of 
competition and control of prices.’ 

The Committee listed associations in various 
branches of the iron and steel trades, noted the 
domination of both the chemical and electrical 
industries by one or two firms and found that ‘in 
soap, tobacco, wallpapers, salt, cement and in the 
textile trades there are powerful combinations, or 
consolidations of one or other kind, which are in a 
position effectively to control output and prices.’ The 
Committee concluded: ‘We are unanimously of the 
opinion that it would be desirable to institute machin- 
ery for the investigation of the operation of mono- 
polies, trusts and combines . . . we are satisfied that 
the trade associations and combines are rapidly 
increasing in this country, and may, within no 
distant period, exercise a paramount control over all 
important branches of British trade.’ 

The Committee’s forecast was only too accurate. 
An investigation carried out by Political and Econo- 
mic Planning in 1944 estimated that 2,400 trade 
associations were then in being, whereas the Com- 
mittee had put the number in 1919 at 500. 

In 1931 a Committee on Restraints of Trade found, 
‘that the imposition of conditions upon retailers and 
wholesalers regarding resale prices to be charged is 
a widespread and growing practice among manu- 


facturers: and that it is common to enforce the 
conditions, where necessary, by threat of individual 
or joint boycott, or by actual boycott.’ 

The recommendations of the Committee were 
inconclusive; but neither the evidence it provided nor 
the recommendations of the 1919 Committee led to 
Government action. 


POSTWAR PROBE. Since the Labour Government took 
Office in 1945 a series of new investigations have been 
carried out. The fforde Committee on Cement Costs 
reported in May 1947 that in the Portland Cement 
industry ‘competition on price has been eliminated 
since 1934, except on special cements.’ 

The Simon Committee on the Distribution of 
Building Materials and Components reported in 
March 1948: ‘Restrictive arrangements affecting the 
distribution of building materials and components 
exist on a wide scale; indeed it may fairly be said that 
in this field, monopoly, quasi-monopoly and restrictive 
practices have reigned almost unchallenged for many 
years.’ 

The Lloyd Jacob Committee on Resale Price 
Maintenance, 1949, found that the growth of trade 
associations, ‘must result in the virtual elimination 
of price competition in the greater part of the distribu- 
tive trades of this country.’ 

This Committee found that price-fixing was en- 
forced by trade associations in: toilet and medicinal 
preparations, hair dressing and hair dressers’ articles, 
groceries, cigarettes and tobacco, chocolate and sugar 
confectionery, stationery, books, hardware, bicycles 
and motor cycles, motor vehicles and accessories, 
electrical goods, electrical elements, radio valves, 
refrigerators and refrigeration equipment, dental 
goods. 

In 1948 the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices 
Act set up a Commission with powers to investigate 
particular industries. This Act carries out, in fact, 
the principal recommendation of the 1919 Committee 
on Trusts—a recommendation which took 30 years 
and the advent of a majority Labour Government 
to implement. 

In December 1950, the Commission published its 
first report, on the Supply of Dental Goods. They 
recommended that the exclusive dealings and collec- 
tive boycotts enforced by the trade association in this 
industry should be prohibited. 

In March 1951, the Commission published its second 
report, on the Supply of Cast Iron Rainwater Goods. 
The monopoly practices enforced in this industry, 
which supplies the building trade with important 
components, were found by the Commission to be 
contrary to the public interest. 

Investigations have been ordered into the following 
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industries and reports will follow in due course: 
(1) The supply of electrical filament lamps, discharge 
lamps and fluorescent lamps; (2) The supply of 
insulated electrical wires and cables; (3) The supply 
of machinery for the manufacture of matches; 
(4) The supply of matches; (5) Semi-manufactured 
products of certain non-ferrous metals; (6) Insulin; 
(7) Machine printing of woven fabrics. 

It should be noted that the Board of Trade does not 
order an investigation unless there is already evidence 
that monopoly conditions exist. 

Using the 1935 Census of Production figures, and 
taking, only those industries then known to be mono- 
polistic, Professor W. Arthur Lewis calculated that 
about 29 per cent of British industry (based on the 
numbers employed in the factory trades) was mono- 
polistic. The National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research surveyed the retail trades and found 
that, in 1938, the final prices were fixed or recom- 
mended by producers on about 30 per cent of con- 
sumers’ goods. 

Since then, it is practically certain that monopoly 
has increased rather than diminished. 


COMBINES. There are two main kinds of monopoly: 
the combine formed by merging firms, and the 
association in which separate ownership is preserved. 

Combines can be formed in a number of ways. 
Independent companies may be merged simply by 
exchange of shares, or the strongest company may 
buy some or all of the shares of its competitors. In 
the sugar refining industry, for instance, Tate & Lyle, 
the most powerful concern, controls John Walker, 
has a 50 per cent interest in the Glebe Sugar Refining 
Company, and in 1938 bought up Macfie & Sons. 
In the Portland Cement industry, Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers Limited acquired 74 per cent 
of the ordinary share capital of Alpha Cement 
Limited, 79 per cent of the ordinary share capital of 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited and 
is itself the result of a merger carried out in 1900. 

Another form of combine is the holding company. 
A number of separate companies sell their own shares 
to a holding company set up for the purpose, and 
receive in return shares in the holding company. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company, for example, is a 
very large holding company. It permits its formerly 
independent companies to produce their own brands, 
even to carry out separate advertising campaigns on 
behalf of Players, Capstan, Gold Flake, Woodbines, 
etc. But the profits from their sales swell the general 
profits of the parent company. 

In the manufacture of gramophone records there 
are two holding companies, Electric & Musical 
Industries Limited, and the Decca Record Company. 


ASSOCIATIONS. In an association, independent owner- 
ship continues. Associations are formed for the 
purpose of price fixing and limiting production. Often 
national associations are joined with those of other 


countries in international cartels. These divide up 
world markets among their members. In heavy 
industry—iron and steel is an example—associations 
were particularly harmful. 

What happens when independent manufacturers 
attempt to undersell associations can be illustrated 
from the light castings industry. When, during the 
mid-1930’s, the British Ironfounders Association was 
faced with competition, they formed what they called 
a ‘competition company,’ Housing Castings Limited, 
to undercut the undercutters. Housing Castings 
Limited had to operate at a loss but this was met by 
a subsidy to which all the members of the B.I.A. 
contributed, until the competitor was smashed. 


MONOPOLY AND DISTRIBUTION. No manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation can feel safe in the enjoyment of monopoly 
power if independent. manufacturers can still find 
access to retail outlets. It therefore becomes a major 
monopolistic aim to bottle up the retail outlets. This 
can be brought about in many ways. Distributors can 
be bribed by preferential terms to deal exclusively 
with the association. This method is favoured by 
many associations, including the Electric Lamp 
Manufacturers’ Association, the British Radio Valve 
Manufacturers’ Association and the British Iron- 
founders’ Association. 

Other producers prefer to buy up retail outlets, 
thus ensuring sales outlets for their own goods while 
denying outlets to rivals. This method is used by 
the brewing and the cinematograph industries. 

A third method is to withhold supplies. If the 
bulk of the producers belong to an association, 
collective boycott is a weapon of almost irresistible 
strength. 

Most associations have penalties for disciplining 
members. Expulsion from the association and the 
imposition of fines are normally employed. Some- 
thing like a third of all the goods sold in shops are 
price-fixed by associations. 


THE ATTACK. Labour’s anti-monopoly policy is de- 
signed to reinvigorate industry and trade, where this 
is possible, through the prohibition of monopoly 
practices. Where this is not enough, Labour will 
introduce public competition to challenge the mono--: 
polies. 

Some monopolies are unavoidable, owing to the 
development of large-scale production and because 
the public interest is sometimes best served by 
centralisation and co-ordination of services. Here 
Labour will transfer private monopoly, answerable 
to no one, into public monopolies, which will be 
made answerable to the people. 

Make no mistake, Labour will remove the shackles 
placed by monopoly capitalism on the productive 
enterprise of the British people. 


The above article is condensed from ‘Monopoly’, a 
24-page Labour Party Discussion Pamphlet, price 
threepence, post free fourpence, from Transport House. 
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the subject with the U.S. Government 
and had expressed its conviction that 
‘the strategic advantages which might 
accrue from associating Spain with 
Western defence would be outweighed 
by the political damage which such an 
association might inflict on the 
Western Community of nations.’ It is 
clear from Press reports and official 
statements that this view is shared by 
most other Western European Govern- 
ments. 


Ambassadors’ return. The return of 
Ambassadors to Spain, on the other 
hand, has been generally admitted by 
objective and well-qualified observers 
to be a sensible step. According to the 
Manchester Guardian of July 17 1951, 
the recent big strikes in Spain were 
made possible by the presence of the 
Ambassadors and in general their 
return has made life more difficult 
for Franco and easier for the opposition 
movements. The New Statesman and 
Nation of May 26 wrote: 

‘In fact, the return of ambassadors to 
Madrid has in one sense robbed 
Franco’s armoury of perhaps its most 
powerful weapon: he can no longer 
summon to his support the persecution- 
mania and the instinctive xenophobia of 
the Spanish character. While I would 
not suggest that the easiest method of 
destroying the present Spanish Govern- 
ment is to affect excessive love for it, 
the resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations, far from strengthening the 
Generalissimo’s hand, does seem to 
have put new heart into his critics. 
Misguided or not, they feel that the 
presence in Madrid of ambassadors 
from the Western nations gives them a 
chance to speak their minds.’ 


The New Statesman is not likely to 
err on the side of pro-Francoism. 


HE FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Sudden End. The European Socialist 
Movement lost a leading figure on 
August 26 1951, with the sudden death 
of Antal Ban, following an operation 
in Zurich. 

A metal-worker, Antal Ban rose to 
be Hungary’s first Socialist Minister 
of Industry in 1945. Next to Anna 
Kethly he was perhaps the most 
popular of the Social Democratic 
leaders and as a result became a 
particular target of the Communists. 
In 1948 he was forced into exile. He 
had previously been a refugee from 
both Horthy and the Nazis. Antal 
Ban will not be forgotten, either by 
the International Socialist Movement 
or by the workers of Hungary. 


COMMONWEALTH 


EAST AFRICA ADVANCES 


Hitting the headlines. Last January 
Kwame Nkrumah (Fact, April) be- 
came the Leader of Government 
Business in the Gold Coast, in an 
Executive Council which has a majority 
of African Ministers. People in 
Britain became suddenly aware that 
a new phase had been reached in the 
evolution of the African territories 
towards self-government. 

Such publicity for colonial affairs is 
exceptional, as it is seldom easy to 
dramatise the complicated constitu- 
tional changes by which step by step 
the Colonies move on to self-govern- 
ment. Elsewhere in British Africa new 
policies are being worked out and 
important changes are taking place 
which the popular Press misses 
altogether. In Nigeria, for example, 
by far the biggest colony with its 
25 million people, discussions on 
political changes began in 1949 and a 
constitution designed greatly to in- 
crease the responsibility of Nigerians 
for the conduct of their own affairs 
was introduced last July. The first 
session of the new central legislature 
is expected to take place in January. 

The working out of this new con- 
stitution has not been easy. Nigeria 
is a vast territory and the majority of 
the people are not conscious of 
belonging to Nigeria at all. 
loyalties are tribal loyalties, not a 
national loyalty. It will be no easy 
task to create national unity and to 
overcome the traditional antagonism 
of the three dominant African peoples 
in the territory—the Hausas of the 
North, who are Moslems, and the 
Yorubas and Ibos, of the West and 
East respectively, who are pagan or 
Christian. British authority can only 
be withdrawn stage by stage as the 
peoples of the regions grow together 
and a new nation emerges from the 
existing tribal society. 


Plural Societies. In East and Central 
Africa the problems of political evolu- 
tion are even more difficult. For in 
these territories there is the added 
complication of immigrants from 
Europe and Asia who have settled 
there and whose whole way of life 
differs from that of the Africans who 
form the mass of the population. 
Kenya, for example, has a. total 
population of about 5,200,000 of 
whom over 5,000,000 are Africans, 
about 90,000 are Indians, 30,000 
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Their 


Europeans, 24,000 Arabs and some 
10,000 of other races. Tanganyika 
has more than 7,000,000 Africans, 
some 57,000 Asians, and about 10,000 
Europeans. They are ‘plural’ societies 
—societies composed of various com- 
munities differing from one another 
in religion, race, culture, language and 
traditions. 

The political unity maintained by 
British authority in such territories is 
artificial. It is not based on any 
underlying social cohesion. The prob- 
lems are: How can such _ plural 
societies go forward to self-government 
without one community seeking to 
dominate the others? How can the 
fears and suspicions, the social ten- 
sions, inevitable in such societies, be 
overcome and a real partnership 
between the communities developed ? 
These are the major political tasks 
facing Britain in Africa today. 


Tanganyika. Attempts are being 
made to grapple with them. A Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Development 
in Tanganyika, which reported recently 
to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, examined proposals for 
changes in both central and _ local 
government which would make more 
effective the aim of partnership be- 
tween the communities. Its recom- 
mendations, some of which have 
already been introduced, included 
equality of representation in the 
Legislature for each of the three main 
races, the introduction of elections in 
local and central government and the 
appointment of an African member to 
the Executive Council. 


Kenya. In Kenya a body representa- 
tive of all groups in the Legislative 


Council will be set up next year to 
consider constitutional changes. Mean- 
time African membership of the 
Legislative Council will be increased 
from 4 to 6, Indian membership from 
5 to 6 and European membership from 
11 to 14. 

This maintains the present relative 
strength of the three main races, but 
the Secretary of State has made it 
clear that the present proportions are 
not to be taken as unalterable. An 
African will be appointed soon to the 
Executive Council. 

In a recent declaration of policy 
the British Government made clear 
its intention of maintaining its ultimate 
control over the East African terri- 
tories until Africans have advanced 
' sufficiently to play their full part with 
the other races in political affairs. 


COLOMBO PLAN PROGRESS 


Progress report. Reports on the 
development programmes of the coun- 
tries taking part in the Colombo Plan, 
statements on financial contributions 
by countries outside the area, and on 
progress in technical co-operation 
under the Plan, have recently been 
made. 


| eS Colombo Plan countries 


The Colombo Plan for economic 
development of South East Asia was 
published as a White Paper on 
November 28 1950. It contains six- 
year plans for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Singapore and North Borneo, 
at a total estimated cost of £1,868 mil- 
lion. Of this total £784 million is to be 
found by the Asian countries them- 
selves, leaving £1,084 million to come 
from outside. (See Facr, November 
1950 and December 1950.) 

In spite of western rearmament, 
efforts are being made to ensure that 
the capital goods required are made 
available. In his message to other 
members of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on July 1 to mark the occasion 
of the Plan coming formally into 
operation, Hugh Gaitskell stated: 
‘The products of our engineering and 
other heavy industries are becoming 
increasingly scarce, but we shall do our 
utmost to maintain the flow of capital 
goods to the Colombo Plan countries 
and of South and South-East Asia.’ 


Finance. Offers of financial aid for 
the Plan’s first year have already been 
made by some countries. 

During the six years the estimated 
U.K. contribution amounts to over 


ERNEST BEVIN’S PLAN TO ATTACK THE POVERTY OF THE EAST 


Conceived by the late Ernest Bevin, the Colombo Plan has begun the long, long 
labour of eradicating Eastern want. So rapid is the expansion of population that 
the Plan at first will do no more than hold existing living standards, which would 
otherwise decline. But it is laying the foundations of an expanding economy. 
Countries for which six-year plans are already under way are: 1. India; 2. Ceylon; 
3. Pakistan; 4. Malaya; 5. Singapore; 6. Sarawak ; 7. Brunei; 8. North Borneo, 
Striped area is Kashmir, whose allegiance is disputed by India and Pakistan 
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£300 million, of which about £250 
million will be in the form of releases 
from sterling balances. To India, the 
U.K. expects to transfer about £35 
million in each of the six years, 
beginning on July 1 1951. Similar 
arrangements are under discussion with 
Pakistan. Transfers to Ceylon from 
the sterling balances will be in the 
region of £3 million each year. 

The U.K. is also prepared to stand 
behind the British Protected and 
Colonial territories taking part in the 
Plan (the Federation of Malaya, 
Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Brunei) to the full extent that 
external finance is required for their 
programmes, 

The Australian Government has 
announced its intention to contribute 
£25 million (or £A31 million) over the 
six years. In the first year it means to 
furnish supplies worth £A8,750,000. 
On June 15 1951, the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs an- 
nounced the proposed distribution of 
this economic assistance to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. It was proposed 
that India would receive supplies, 
chiefly of wheat, to the value of 
£A4.2 million, Pakistan supplies valued 
at £A2 million, and Ceylon supplies 
worth £A300,000. The remaining 
£A2.25 million in the first year, would 
probably be allocated to other coun- 
tries in South-East Asia presenting 
their estimated needs for national 
development plans at a later stage. 

The Canadian Government’s offer 
of assistance for the first year period is 
25 million Canadian dollars. 

The participating Commonwealth 
Governments outside the area, while 
they intend to do all they can to help 
in financing the Plan, have considered 
that the task is too big for them alone, 
and that co-operation by financial 
institutions and other Governments is 
needed. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
which is associating itself with the Plan 
had already lent $62.5 million during 
1949-50 to India for several particular 
development projects, and has recently 
sent an economic mission to Pakistan 
to investigate projects there. 

The President of the United States, 
in his message to Congress in May 
1951 on the United States Mutual 
Security Programme, recommended 
the provision of economic aid to Asia 
amounting to $375 million, of which a 
proportion, it is expected, may be 
available to Colombo Plan countries. 


Development Projects. Although the 
Plan was not officially inaugurated 


until July 1 1951, the countries which 
have submitted development pro- 
grammes have been going forward for 
some time with projects which are part 
of the Plan. For example, India and 
Ceylon have been proceeding with 
hydro-electric, irrigation and land 
reclamation projects, and Pakistan 
with improvements to the port facilities 
at Chittagong. 

In India, the Central Government 
plans to spend in the fiscal year 1951- 
52, £58 million for capital equipment, 
and to advance £50 million to the 
provincial Governments for develop- 
ment projects. 

A major item of Pakistan’s develop- 
ment programme is a large irrigation 
and settlement scheme—the Thal 
project—in the Western Punjab area, 
which is already under way. 

Ceylon has started work on two 
major schemes—the Laksapana hydro- 
electric project and the Gal-Oya multi- 
purpose scheme, which are part of its 
six-year development programme. 


Technical Co-operation. Good pro- 
gress has been made with the Technical 
Co-operation Scheme of the Colombo 
Plan. This includes the provision of 
experts and consultants, the establish- 
ment or provision of training facilities, 
and the financing of training through 
awards of fellowships, scholarships, 
and training centres and seminars. 

The Council for Technical Co-opera- 
tion is responsible for carrying out the 
scheme. A bureau was established at 
Colombo last year and has made 
appreciable progress in dealing with a 
large number of offers and requests for 
technical assistance. 

In the first five months of the 
bureau’s operations member countries 
received aid in the form of 17 experts, 
facilities for the training of 55 trainees 
abroad, and the institution of one 
seminar. 

The Commonwealth countries are 
providing a fund of £8 million for the 
technical co-operation scheme, of 
which the U.K. is contributing 
£2.8 million. 

The U.K., which had by June been 
asked to supply 48 experts, has made 
offers of 28. Three have been accepted, 
one refused, four remain unanswered, 
and offers involving 20 experts have 
been placed in suspense by the appli- 
cant country. The U.K. is still en- 
deavouring to find a further 18 experts, 
recently asked for, while a request for 
two more is being held in suspense as 
the men are not required until the 
middle of 1952. 

The U.K. has been asked to provide 


training courses for 182 men, and has 
offered places for 140. Of these, 23 
have so far been accepted. 

Among general offers of technical 
assistance made by the U.K. are the 
following: hand tools worth £1,900 
from a Government Training Centre 
have been made available to India, 
and are ready for shipment. An offer 
has been made to train mining 
engineers from the Colombo Plan 
countries under the National Coal 
Board’s practical training scheme. 

The U.K. has offered to provide 
training at certain institutions in 
colonial territories, and to arrange 
tours in colonial territories where 
development and training schemes are 
being undertaken. Offers have been 
made of technological text books, 
syllabuses and laboratory equipment. 

The first five trainees to come to the 
U.K. arrived on June 19—four from 
India and one from Ceylon. 

The first experts provided by the 
U.K. under the scheme include a trac- 
tor expert sent to India in April 1951 
for three months to examine and report 
to the Indian Government on the 
organization and operation of the 
Central Tractor Organisation. An 
actuary was seconded by the U.K. 
Government to advise the Ceylon 
Government on social insurance pro- 
posals. The Ceylon Government has 
been offered the services of a forest 
engineer to help in jungle clearance, an 
expert in social services, and some free 
places for students in U.K. agricultural 
and veterinary establishments. 

The Australian Government has 
offered 150 fellowships and scholar- 
ships in a wide variety of subjects for 
the financial year 1950-51. In March it 
arranged for a team of agricultural 
experts to be sent to Pakistan to study 
the Thal project (see above). It has 
also offered to conduct a practical 


school for fishermen, and seminars in 


public administration, social services 
and librarianship. 

The Canadian Government has 
offered a wide range of post-graduate 
fellowships and travelling fellowships 
in agriculture, engineering, forestry, 
education and medical research. Cana- 
da has also offered to place trainees in 
industrial establishments, and to make 
available the services of Canadian 
experts. 

New Zealand was one of the first 
countries to offer training facilities and 
to grant awards for training. The 
Ceylon Government has accepted the 
New Zealand offer to train six dental 
nurses. 
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FACT GOES TO GATESHEAD 


Not Depressed. The county borough 
of Gateshead, bisected by the main 
road to the north, is a typical product 
of the Industrial Revolution. In 1821 
the population was 11,767, whereas 
the present population is 115,000, 
residing in an area of 4,470 acres. 
The greater part of this population 
is concentrated in that part of the 
borough developed before 1918. 
Naturally many of these houses are in 
a poor state and overcrowding is a 
constant problem. 

Alderman Ben Young, a railway 
worker, leader of the Labour Group 
and chairman of the housing com- 
mittee, is not depressed, however, by 
the problems facing him. His com- 
mittee has built over 1,500 houses and 
344 are under construction. All these 
are permanent houses of traditional 
design, for the council decided not to 
erect any temporary prefabricated 
houses as all the available sites were 
earmarked in 1945 for permanent 
building. No fewer than 24 different 
types of design have been used so that 
the council estates fully avoid the 
monotonous appearance which stereo- 
typed designs give. In addition hilly 
sites have had to be used in many 
places which also helps to avoid 
monotony. 

The committee operates a points 
scheme, which gives points on over- 
crowding, lack of bedroom accom- 
modation, service in the forces, tuber- 
culosis and other serious diseases, 
living in rooms and living with 
‘in-laws.’ The date when an appli- 
cation was made is also a relevant 
factor. 


Wilkins, Ga ad 


Bambridge, Gateshead 


THE DOUR VISAGE OF INDUSTRIAL GATESHEAD TAKES ON A HAPPIER EXPRESSION 
Left, an alley, typical of the industrial North, in an area scheduled for demolition under the Gateshead Plan. Right, a block 


Balanced Programme. A number of 
local authorities made the mistake in 
1945 of building three-bedroom houses 
and practically nothing else. This was 
avoided by Gateshead who have built 
houses and a few flats for all sections 
of the community. Dwellings have 
been provided for aged people and for 
single women living alone. In all 
other cases, however, dwellings have 
been built in the ratio of 15 per cent 
four-bedroom houses, 30 per cent 
three-bedroom houses, and 55 per 
cent two-bedroom houses. This has 
enabled families of all sizes to be 
catered for. Tenants of prewar 
property living in houses which have 
become too big for them are encouraged 
to transfer to more suitable accom- 
modation. 

Weekly rents of postwar dwellings 
work out at 23s. 6d. for a five-room 
house, 20s. 9d. for four rooms, 18s. 
and 19s. 8d. for three- and four-room 
self-contained flats, 18s. and 12s. 8d. 
for three- and two-room maisonettes, 
and 10s. id. for aged persons’ 
bungalows. This compares with the 
rent of prewar dwellings: 14s., 16s. 5d. 
and 19s. 9d. for three-, four-, and five- 
room houses respectively, and 13s. 5d. 
for three-room flats. The council pay 
a sum from the rates each year into 
the housing revenue account in addi- 
tion to that compelled by law. 


Slum Clearance. Progress made has 
been good enough for the Ministry of 
Local Government and Planning to 
sanction the start of an ambitious 
slum clearance programme. Very little 


of new houses built since the War 


land is now available for building— 
mining subsidence affects nearly 600 
acres—and one small estate is already 


_being built outside the town’s boun- 


daries. The development plan for the 
town estimates that some 19,000 
people will have to be found accom- 
modation outside the present boun- 
daries if reasonable standards are to 
be given to everybody. 

Direct labour has not been used 
very much, but a sub-committee has 
been deputed to look into the whole 
question with a view to establishing 
an organisation large enough to tackle 
the bigger contracts. The housing 
committee are responsible for most 
repairs and exterior decorations ; other 
work is done by the tenants. No 
private building licences are issued 
because the council feels it needs the 
whole allocation. 


Health Centres. Alderman Hancock, 
O.B.E., chairman of the health com- 
mittee and ‘father’ of the council, told 
Fact how popular the home help 
service was in the town. The care and 
after-care service is being developed 
especially in regard to tubercular 
families. The town was one of the 
first to instal wireless on all its 
ambulances, thereby saving a great 
deal of time and money. The four 
day nurseries are fully used and there 
is a waiting list for each of them. Eight 
premises are being used for health 
purposes; for example, as clinics and 
as maternity and child welfare centres. 
The development plan makes pro- 
vision for four new health centres 


jEiSis} 


under the National Health Service. 

No fewer than 12,000 notices have 
been served on owners of insanitary 
properties since 1945. If a notice has 
been ignored, action has been taken 
in the courts. A clean food guild has 
been set up composed of repre- 
sentatives of local traders and the 
health committee. The committee 
have purchased emblems and certifi- 
cates which are presented to premises 
which are regarded by the public 
health department as fully hygienic 
and satisfactory. They can be with- 
drawn at any time if the trader falls 
below the standard. 


Transport. Alderman Etherington 
explained to us that the transport and 
cleansing departments are combined 
in Gateshead for reasons of economy. 
One interesting feature is that the 
council set up a workshop to build 
its own vehicles, except private cars 
and specialised vehicles such as gully 
emptiers. The council took advantage 
of the sale of Government equipment 
after the war by buying a number of 
almost new vehicles at a very reason- 
able price. 

Refuse is disposed of by controlled 
tipping at the very low cost of 2s. 1d. 
per ton. The town is salvage conscious ; 
each household wishing it is supplied 
with a special bucket for salvage and 
waste paper. Food waste is put to 
good use as the council run a municipal 
piggery which has made over £2,000 
clear profit in two years. There is 
a civic restaurant, which pays its 
way. 


Libraries and Education. 27,000 
people borrow books from Gateshead’s 
public libraries. Book issues total 
700,000-800,000 a year. There are 
three main libraries and the com- 
mittee have opened six branch libraries, 
using empty shops, etc. for the 
purpose. Councillor Mrs. Bell, vice- 
chairman of the libraries committee, 
told Facr that special efforts are 
made to reach the schoolchildren. 
Fifty school libraries are supplied with 
books; story-reading sessions are held 
on Saturday mornings; and ‘book 
weeks’ are held with special exhibitions 
and talks by visiting authors. W.E.A. 
classes are held on handicrafts and 
appreciation of music. 

The art gallery regularly puts on 
exhibitions. While Fact was there a 
Festival of Britain exhibition showed 
the work of contemporary artists of 
Durham County. Art classes are held 
in the gallery. 

The town needs some new schools. 
One new primary school has been 
completed since 1945, and two others 
are under construction. Three new 
schools are planned for the 1952 
programme. Altogether 1,550 new 
places have been provided already. 
Five new kitchen dining-rooms have 
been built, but the bigest job is the 
construction of a new _ technical 
college of which the first stage is 
nearly completed. Three existing 
buildings have been taken over and 
converted; two of them for use as 
special schools and the third as an 
adult community centre. 

The main weakness at present, 
according to Councillor Wheatley, 
vice-chairman of the education com- 
mittee, is the shortage of grammar 
school places. There are only 126 
places available in the town each year, 
which is a damning indictment of 
Tory management before the war. 
The council are implementing the 
development plans as quickly as 
possible to rectify this. 

In further education the development 
plan envisages the building of two 
county colleges and 19 community and 
youth centres. 

A school camp is run at Hexham for 
most of the year in conjunction with 
Middlesbrough. Children are sent for 
15 days, which are greatly enjoyed. 

Care of Children. Alderman 
Hutchison, the mayor, told us how 
quickly Gateshead got off the mark in 
implementing the 1948 Children Act. 
The council was the first in the country 
to provide hostels for working boys 
and girls of 15 to 19 years in the 
council’s care. One hostel holds 20 


boys, another holds 20 girls. They are 
living as normal citizens with freedom 
to come and go in leisure hours, and 
can bring their friends into the hostel. 
Dormitories are avoided wherever 
possible; the aim being to give each 
young person the privacy of his own 
room. 

In addition the council have a 
reception centre holding 26 children, 
and a residential nursery for the under- 
fives holding 26 children. 

About 54 children are boarded out 
with foster parents, and a further 60 
of between 5 and 15 are accommodated 
in cottage homes run by the Durham 
County Council. The council wish to 
avoid sending children out of the town 
and are planning for about six 
dwelling-houses on council estates 


Private 


BEN YOUNG 
No private building 


each holding some 10-12 children in 
the care of a house-mother and 
house-father. 


Welfare Work. Under the National 
Assistance Act a new hostel has been 
built right in the middle of a large 
council housing estate—the first of its 
kind in the country. It holds eight 
men and eight women and is very 
pleasantly furnished. The inhabitants 
have easy contact with the many 
people living on the estate, and—an 
important point—a bus service runs 
almost outside their door. Eight 
hostels of a similar type are planned. 
The council is, of course, still using 
the large institution taken over from 
the Poor Law. But intensive efforts 
are being made to create separate 
bedrooms and give as much privacy 
as possible. The inhabitants can go 
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out whenever they please and regular 
film shows and concert parties are 
staged for them. 

The welfare of blind, deaf and 
handicapped persons is well carried 
out. The council is one of the few to 
employ a full-time officer and assistance 
on the care of the deaf and dumb. 


Town Plan. The council’s develop- 
ment plan has been sent to the 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning as he is responsible for 
confirming it under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. The 
plan envisages a big movement of 
population and industry, the creation 
of many more open spaces than exist 
at present, the building of two new 
roads for east and west bound traffic, 
and the diversion of the main road to 
the north (A1) to relieve congestion. 


Labour’s Hold. Although the com- 
mittee business of a county borough 
council is extensive the Labour Group 
believe in evening meetings as it gives 
more people a chance to serve in local 
government. Of the council’s 40 
members, 25 are Labour. The Tories 
call themselves ‘Rent and Ratepayers,’ 
but the disguise avails them little. 
The Labour Group have a proud 
record of achievement. 


Official Return for 1950-51. The 
Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning have also issued their return 
of rates and analysis of rateable 
values for 1950-51. The Ministry’s 
return covers all local authorities and 
is, of course, more comprehensive 
than the I.M.T.A. return mentioned 
above. 

The Ministry’s return shows that 
the average rate levied in 1950-51 
in England and Wales was 18s. com- 
pared with 17s. 9d. in 1949-50. There 
were rate increases in 670 areas, 
decreases in 436, and no change in 364. 
The rateable value of all property in 
the country was £331 million, an 
increase of over £5 million on the 
previous year. Provisional receipts of 
local authorities from rates totalled 
£293 million, £10 million more than 
1949-50. 


RATING RETURNS 


The highest rate poundage was 
Bedwas and Machen U.D.C. with a 
rate of 30s. in the £; the lowest was 
Bournemouth with 12s. 2d. These 
figures are, however, misleading, as 
the amount of rates collected per head 
of the population in Bournemouth was 
£8 12s. while in Bedwas and Machen it 
was only £4 8s. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE 1950 


An Encouraging Picture. The 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1950, 
which has just been published by the 
United Nations, gives on the whole 
an encouraging picture of Europe’s 
expanding production, with Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries still 
leading in almost every field of econo- 
mic activity. But the raw material 
shortage casts its shadow over the 
whole. 

Total production of commodities 
of all kinds in Europe (excluding the 
Soviet Union) reached the prewar 
level the year before, and in 1950 it 
rose another 9 per cent. But food 
production (93 per cent of prewar) 
was still far below the prewar level. 
The balance was redressed by an 
industrial output 24 per cent above 
prewar. 


LIVING STANDARDS 


Last year’s Survey of Europe (FAcT, 
July 1950) gave, indirectly, a great deal 
of information about the people of 
Europe: the trend of real earnings, 
personal consumption of principal 
foodstuffs, how many wireless sets, 
motor cars, newspapers the people of 
different nations enjoyed, how much 
beer they drank, how much tobacco 
they smoked, how well they were 
clothed, what their food cost them. 
Much of this information was repro- 
duced in Facr. It is not repeated in 
this year’s Survey. 


Britain and Germany. Only one table. 


of that sort is printed. It is a com- 
parison between food consumption 
in Western Germany and in the 
United Kingdom, both highly in- 
dustrialised countries with huge popu- 
lations. . 

So much has been written in the 
Millionaire Press about the ‘high’ 
standard of living in Western Germany 
and about the ‘low’ standard in this 
country, that the table is worth 
reprinting. Fact has converted the 
kilogrammes into pounds. 

Note that only in the consumption 
of cereals does Germany lead. This 
is not the mark of a high standard; 
families taking a large part of their 
diet in bread (or, elsewhere, potatoes) 
are usually living poorly. Britain’s 
meat consumption was 30 per cent 


above the German, sugar consumption 
31 per cent above and fats consump- 
tion 10 per cent above. 


Food Consumption Compared 
Pounds per person in 1950 


W. Germany U.K. 
Cereals”. 266 216 
Meat 70 92 
Sugar .. 59 Wal 
Oils and fats 40 44 


These figures are obtained by 
dividing the total amount of each food, 
eaten in the whole country, by the 
total population. They are therefore 
a fair indication of what the average 
person gets only if the total is justly 
shared, as it is in Britain. In Western 
Germany, as we are so often reminded, 
rationing was ended two years ago. 
The high standard of living of the 
well-to-do German, noticed by British 
journalists, must have as its counter- 
part a low standard for the masses. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
Britain depends far more on imported 
food than does Western Germany. 

Germany before the partition was in 


fact roughly self-feeding, but the 
grainlands are in the Eastern Zone. 
Even today, in Western Germany, 
444 million people live on 97,000 
square miles; while in England and 
Wales 434 million people live on 
58,000 square miles—very nearly 
double the density. As the table 
reproduced at the foot of this page 
shows, the United Kingdom last year 
imported twice as much bread grain 
as Germany, six times the meat, 
eight times the butter, nearly five 
times the sugar and, incidentally, 
three times the tobacco. 

It is interesting to compare the 
British figures with prewar consump- 
tion. The average annual consump- 
tion of cereals per person in the 
United Kingdom in the five years 
1934-8 was 195 pounds or 5 per cent 
less than last year; 119 pounds of 
meat, or 5 pounds for every four last 
year; 101 pounds of sugar, or 4 
pounds for every 3 last year; and 42 
pounds of fats, or rather less than last 
year. It should be remembered that 
the population has risen by two 
million. 


== 
United West France Total 
Kingdom Germany W. Europe 
BREAD GRAIN 3,859 1,949 228 11,479 
COARSE GRAIN 1,928 1,093 819 7,516 
MEAT Pa 1,270 210 10 1,635 
BUTTER | 340 46 19 441 
CHEESE | 156 44 23 269 
EGGS 219 115 31 376 
SUGAR 2,732 612 341 559: 
OILSEEDS 1,205 381 430 3,243 
FATS 739 603 173 2,224 
GOALS ERG. oar nee ae a 14 5,382 10,529 62,149 
STEEL F 467 243 II 5,300 
PETROL 20,167 2,843 14,646 66,391 
COPPER 323 86 110 849 
LEAD ts ae BO 7 | 175 4 29 343 
STEN eer ae saa a each 5 9 6 32 
ZINC “3 144 6 30 246 
ALUMINIUM ., 143 5 | 198 
SULPHUR 446 31 142 817 
RAW WOOL 291 100 160 845 
RAW COTTON 498 253 293 1,683 
HIDES AND SKINS 139 79 66 436 
RUBBER 230 103 114 593 
NEWSPRINT .. 141 30 I 324 
WOOD PULP ad we a 1,431 281 501 3,095 
TIMBER a Be ie Picoult O46 1,743 1,058 21,327 


BRITAIN’'S DEPENDENCE ON OVERSEAS IMPORTS 


The above table gives the total imports of the major foodstuffs and raw materials 
in 1950 of the three biggest importing countries of Europe. A glance at the final 


column shows that the United Kingdom 


accounts for one-third of all Western 


Europe’s bread grain imports, three quarters of the meat imports, three quarters 


of the butter imports, half the sugar, one-third of the timber, etc. 


Prices of 


imported foods and materials greatly affect the cost of living in this country. Figures 
are in thousand-tons, except timber figures which are in thousand cubic metres. 
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INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Production. The United Kingdom 
accounted last year for 29.7 per cent 
of the entire industrial output of 
Europe, including Eastern Europe but 
excluding the Soviet Union. Next 
came West Germany with 15.4 per 
cent, France with 11.3 per cent and 
Italy with 5.8 per cent. The United 
Kingdom achieved this with 24.1 per 
cent of Europe’s total industrial labour 
force—convincing evidence of the 
high productivity of British workers. 
The only other workers who produced 
more than the European average per 
head were the Swedes (2.3 per cent of 
the workers producing 3.7 per cent 
of the output) and probably the Swiss, 
whose industrial production figures 
are unaccountably omitted from the 
Survey. 

In studying the indices of industrial 
production, one should bear in mind 
the level of industrialisation in each 
country. A nation with little industry 
can achieve striking results, compared 
with previous years, more easily than 
highly industrialised nations. If you 
produced a thousand boxes of matches 
before the war and have increased that 
by another thousand, your index is up 
by 100 per cent; but if I produced 
100,000 boxes before the war and I 
also have increased production by 
another thousand, my index is up by 
only 1 per cent. In particular, one 
should remember that the countries 
of Eastern Europe had practically no 
industry before the war. 

Thus, the nation of all Europe whose 
industrial output has multiplied most 
since prewar days is Bulgaria, with 
an output last year nearly three times 
(280 per cent) the 1938 figure. But the 
United Kingdom’s total industrial 
production was 60 times that of 
Bulgaria. 

In Western Europe the top position 
is held by Ireland, with an output 
168 per cent its prewar. But Ireland’s 
total output is only the same as 
Bulgaria’s. The United Kingdom 
produced 60 times as much as Ireland, 
with barely 40 times as many workers. 

The real test of industrial efficiency 
is the output per worker, though here 
again a very low prewar productivity 
makes improvement easy. This ac- 
counts for the position of Ireland at 
the head of the following table; for, 
as stated above, the output of 40 
British workers last year still equalled 
that of 60 Irish workers. The figures 
are for Western Europe. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
industrialised nations easily the best 


achievements are those of Sweden and 
the United Kingdom, both countries 
with Labour Governments that have 
maintained full employment. A sorry 
contrast is made by Belgium, whose 
workers are still producing less per 
man than before the war. As is well 
known, Belgium enjoys the blessing 
of a Conservative administration, with 
one worker in 9 (January 1951) out 
of work. There is a lesson here for 
those who argue that only the fear of 
the sack will make a man pull his 
weight. 


Output Per Man in Industry 1950 


1935-8 = 100 

1. IRELAND ae 133 
2. UNITED KINGDOM 126 
3. SWEDEN 126 
4. ITALY 106 
5. FRANCE 100 
6. DENMARK .. F .. 100 
7. NORWAY .. = He 99 
8. BELGIUM .. Ae om 96 
9. W. GERMANY i. re 87 
10. HOLLAND .. Pe ae 86 

Industrial Production in 1950 

1938 = 100 

1. IRELAND ar 168 
2. SWEDEN 165 
3. DENMARK .. Se SS! 
4. NORWAY .. Ese og» AIH 
5. UNITED KINGDOM 150 
6. SPAIN 148 
7. AUSTRIA 142 
8. HOLLAND .. : ca 1B 
9, FRANCE .. e oo AA 
10. BELGIUM A: wa PAD 
11. Ww. GERMANY ate a: 96 


Of the above countries, Ireland, 
Sweden and Spain were wartime 
neutrals. Sweden, Norway and 
the United Kingdom have Socialist 
governments, while in Denmark the 
Socialists participate in a Coalition. 

The authors of the Survey them- 
selves remark that full employment 
promotes efficiency. ‘Of the rise in 
industrial output in 1950 in this group 
of countries (the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia)’ they say, ‘one-third was 
due to an increase in employment, 
two-thirds to increased productivity 
...the precise reasons for this 
accelerated progress remain mysteri- 
ous; only in a few cases is it possible 
to trace a direct connection between 
a particular investment scheme and a 
particular subsequent rise in produc- 
tivity. But it is likely that one reason 
is the existence of full employment 
itself: when labour has become 
scarce, Managements have every in- 
centive to exercise ingenuity in econo- 
mising in its use.’ 
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The United Kingdom in 1950 
produced 36.6 per cent of Europe’s 
total engineering output. West Ger- 
many produced 18.8 per cent and 
France 14.8 per cent. The United 
Kingdom’s output, in fact, was more 
than one and three-quarter times 
(182 per cent) its prewar volume. 


Depressed Area. British politicians 
who claim that full employment has 
nothing to do with planning should 
ponder the following comment on 
Western Germany: ‘The lack of 
balance ...can be explained by the 
lack of any coherent investment 
policy. In Western Germany, the 
determination of the direction of 
investment has been left very largely 
to individual entrepreneurs. Those 
with profits to invest have been 
allowed to invest them as they wished. 
... Fixed investment, at 20 per cent 
of total available resources, has been 
relatively high but the shares of 
transport, mining, steel works, public 
utilities and agriculture have been 
abnormally low. Thus, if the Govern- 
ment of Western Germany is to get 
rid of its depressed areas it will, as 
is now generally admitted, have to 
assume considerably greater respon- 
sibility than hitherto for directing 
investment into channels where it can 
fructify for the benefit of the com- 
munity’. 

FAct’s italics. 


AGRICULTURE 


Still on top. The United Kingdom 
is again credited with the biggest 
increase in food production over 
prewar of any country in Europe, 
striking proof of the wisdom of the 
Government’s agricultural policy. The 
figure is somewhat below last year’s, 
owing to the weather. 


Agricultural Production in 1950 


1934-38 = 100 
1. UNITED KINGDOM .. se lO 
2. DENMARK, HOLLAND 117 
4. BELGIUM 12. 
5. SWEDEN 109 
6. FINLAND 108 
7. NORWAY 106 
8. ITALY, TURKEY ac BLOZ 
10. PORTGUAL .. Ef sic ele 


No other country surpassed its 
prewar output. France scored 96, as 
did Jugoslavia. The highest figure in 
the Soviet bloc (not including the 
Soviet Union itself) was attained by 
Hungary with 94. 

The United Kingdom figure does 
not tally with the British Government’s 
reported 140 per cent (Facr February) 


because the Government includes 
home-consumed animal feeding stuffs 
in its calculations. As these are eaten 
by animals on the farm, they do not 
make a direct contribution to the 
nation’s food supplies (the animals 
themselves do that, in the shape of 
mutton chops and sirloins of beef). 
But Britain imports overseas foodstuffs 
for its animals as well as food for its 
human beings, so that an increased 
output of either kind of food does in 
practice mean a reduction in our 
dependence on outside supplies. For 
the purposes of Britain’s Four Year 
Plan, therefore, it is legitimate to 
count the pig’s food as well as the pigs. 

The United Kingdom is far from 
being a small food-producing country. 
In the whole of Europe only three 
nations (France, West Germany and 
Italy) produce more, and one other 
(Poland) produces about the same. 
Only France and West Germany have 
bigger cattle populations, a bigger 
meat output and a bigger milk output. 
But, as the table on this page shows, 
France has 24 times as much land, 
and Poland 14 times as much, as the 
United Kingdom. West Germany has 
not a very much greater area than the 
whole United Kingdom, but a great 
deal of the United Kingdom is taken 
up by the thinly populated highlands 
of Scotland. 


Country 


Mechanised farming. British farms 
are now among the most modern in 
the world. In 1938 there were 55,000 
tractors in use in the United Kingdom: 
in 1950 there were 325,000. This was 
an increase of 25,000 over the previous 
year (1949). For that year the Survey 
gives a revealing table showing the 
number of hectares of farmland per 
tractor in 24 different countries, the 
United Kingdom sharing first place 
with Switzerland. Following are the 
ten leading countries (hectares trans- 
lated into acres): 


Acres of Farmland per Tractor 1949 
1. U. KINGDOM SWITZERLAND 62 


3. SWEDEN, HOLLAND 185 
5. NORWAY, IRELAND 
W. GERMANY 250 
8. AUSTRIA, FRANCE S75) 
10. BELGIUM, DENMARK 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 500 


The poorest equipped landworkers 
in Western Europe are in Spain, with 
only one tractor for every 3,000 
acres. Most of the countries of Eastern 
Europe are still very backward. 
Hungary has one tractor for every 
1,000 acres; Rumania one for every 
1,850 acres; Bulgaria one for every 
2,250 acres, Poland one for every 
2,750 acres, and Jugoslavia one for 
every 2,875 acres. No wonder the 
tractor has become a symbol of 
economic liberation. 


Percentage of 
Europe’s Total 
Food Output 


Area 
1,000 sg. Miles 


People per | 
Sq. Mile 


MATERIALS AND PRICES 


Atmospherics. The year saw a 
dramatic reversal of the raw materials 
position. ‘In 1949 and the early 
months of 1950,’ observes the Survey, 
‘it appeared that the major shortages 
which had been hindering European 
production had largely disappeared. 
The markets for internationally traded 
commodities which had been scarce 
earlier had weakened... Europe’s 
domestic materials were once again in 
easy supply and concern was expressed 
in many quarters that plans to expand 
European capacity were over-ambi- 
tious.’ But: ‘In the second half of 
the year the whole market atmosphere 
was again transformed and it became 
clear that the earlier surpluses were 
spurious in the sense that they re- 
flected a temporary deficiency of 
demand rather than an excess of 
supplies over the needs of an expand- 
ing economy.’ 

This jargon, with its market atmo- 
spheres, it spurious surpluses, its 
temporary deficiencies of demand, its 
excess of supplies, its expanding 
economies and what-not, simply says 
that Europe was slipping back in 1949 
to the capitalist chaos of poverty in 
the midst of plenty. The surpluses 
were spurious, old boy; there was 
really no excess of supplies over the 


Cattle 


Meat Output | Milk Output 
| 1,000 Head 


1,000 tons 1,000 tons 


. FRANCE 

. ITALY 

. WEST GERMANY 

. POLAND s% 

. UNITED KINGDOM. . 
England and Wales 

. SPAIN 

ee LORKEY* 3. 

. EAST GERMANY 

. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

. JUGOSLAVIA 

. HOLLAND .. 

. RUMANIA .. 

« HUNGARY .. 

. DENMARK .. 

+ GREECE 

. SWEDEN 

. BELGIUM 

. AUSTRIA 

- PORTUGAL 

. BULGARIA 

. SWITZERLAND 

. IRELAND 

. FINLAND 

. NORWAY .. 


213 194 
Ht 193 243 
8-6 97 466 
7-9 | 120 199 
77 93 540 
= 58 750 
5-1 190 144 
4:9 294 62 
3-7 4] 418 
3-5 50 250 
3-4 96 161 
3-1 14 77\ 
3-1 92 179 
36 256 
17 286 
51 155 
39 
12 | 743 
34 203 
34 240 
43 163 
16 291 
27 ann 
130 30 
125 26 


16:4 


16,800 
8,000 
11,500 
6,900 
10,639 


13,862 
14,560 
5,557a 
5,250a 
10,600 


1,980 
610 
1,482 
850a 
1,200 
530 
321a 


4,200 
10,580, 
3,300 443a 
4,100 306a 
5,300 . 
2,640 ae 
4,950 
2,100 
3,050 
762 
2,625 
2,000 
2,240 
1,100 
2,140 
1,510 
4,200 
1,700 
102 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN EUROPE IN 1950 
Compiled from The United Nations Economic Survey of Europe, with areas and populations added for comparison. 


* Including Turkey-in-Asia. 


(a) 1949. 
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(b) No postwar figures. 


needs of an expanding economy... . 
Just so! But the economy was not 
expanding. 

The reason it was not expanding, 
at any rate as rapidly as it might, was 
because its expansion was not being 
planned, except in a few countries. It 
was being left to chance. And, once 
again, the fear of a world war was 
needed to galvanise the world’s 
rulers into action. Orders for tanks, 
orders for uniforms, poured in, 
reviving the waning vigour of the 
economy. Must it always be thus? 
Why not orders for babies’ prams, 
orders for hats and coats, orders for 
hospital beds, orders for toffee 
apples? : 

In peaceful times, the world’s 
people go short of their needs because 
the economy cools off, producing 
‘spurious surpluses.’ In dangerous 
times, they go short because it hots up, 
producing guns instead of butter. 
Always short! 


Shortages. Under the impact of 
world rearmament, the spurious sur- 
pluses have now turned into genuine 
shortages. The Survey includes some 
remarkable tables contrasting the 
expansion of industrial activity in 
1950 with the relative decline in raw 
material supplies. Briefly, they may 
be summarised thus: 

In 1950:— 

Industrial activity in the United 
States of America was 184 per cent 
higher than in 1949, but raw material 
supplies were only 14 per cent bigger. 
Gap, 4 per cent. 

Industrial activity in the United 
Kingdom was 10 per cent higher than 
in 1949, but raw material supplies 
were 24 per cent /ess. Gap, 124 per 
cent. 

Industrial activity in France was of 
the same order as in 1949. So were 
raw material supplies. No gap, but 
no increased production either. 

In West Germany, industrial acti- 
vity was 284 per cent higher than in 
1949, but raw material supplies were 
only 24 per cent bigger. Gap, 44 per 
cent. 

In Italy, industrial activity was 
14 per cent higher than in 1949, but 
raw material supplies were only 10 per 
cent bigger. Gap, 4 per cent. 

In the whole world (excluding the 
Soviet Union) industrial output was 
16 per cent higher than in 1949, but 
the production of raw materials for 
industry was only 8 per cent higher. 
Gap, 8 per cent. 

The figures for the last three months 
of the year, when the rearmament 


boom was getting under way, are even 
more striking: 


Industrial Activity and Raw Material 
Supplies in the Last Quarter of 1950 


1949 = 100 

Industrial Material 

Activity Supplies Gap 
U.S.A. ABA 114 13 
U.K. xe LG 92 24 
FRANCE . 109 90 19 
W. GERMANY 148 152 None 
ITALY 5 ils) 102 23 


Although there was no gap in the 
German figures, the increased supplies 
were needed to help offset a very large 
deficit in the previous quarter, when 
industrial output was 37 per cent 
above the 1949 average while material 
supplies were only 19 per cent bigger, 
a gap of 18 points. 


Living on capital. It is estimated 
that, excluding the Soviet Union, the 
world production of raw cotton in the 
12 months up to the end of June last 
was 4,727 thousand tons, and the 
world consumption 5,800 thousand 
tons—a shortfall of over a million 
tons. In other words, the world used 
5 tons of cotton for every 4 it produced, 
running down stocks. World output of 
raw wool was estimated at 926 
thousand tons, and world consump- 
tion at 1,082 thousand tons, a short- 
fall of 156 thousand tons. That is to 
say, the world used 104 tons of wool 
for every 9 it produced. 

These are extreme examples. Of 
other raw materials, the world man- 
aged on the whole to obtain roughly 
the quantities it required last year 
(having under-consumed in 1949). But, 
clearly, we cannot go on for very long 
expanding industrial production faster 
than we expand the supply of materials. 

The British Government’s Economic 
Survey (FAcT May) has already stress- 
ed this. The Economic Survey of 
Europe now adds: ‘If manpower and 
capacity were the only limiting factors, 
European industry would be capable 
of increasing its total output by a 
further 13 per cent in 1951. A short- 
age of basic materials began, however, 
to limit production towards the end 
of 1950, and in many instances it may 
not be possible to maintain the rates 
of production reached by that time, 
let alone achieve any further expan- 
sion.’ 

The result, in an economy whose 
condition depends on ‘market atmo- 
spheres’ susceptible to the alternating 
breezes and doldrums of genuine short- 
ages and spurious surpluses, is what 
the authors of the Survey, in a rare 
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burst of vigorous prosody, describe 
earlier as speculative fervour.’ They 
say: 

‘The failure of raw material produc- 
tion to keep pace with requirements 
for industrial consumption in 1950 
laid the basis for substantial increases 
in primary prices. The rise in the 
prices of many raw materials during 
the year, accompanied by an upward 
movement in the whole level of prices 
and a disruption of the price structure, 
was, however, far more violent than 
can be accounted for by the underly- 
ing disequilibrium between production 
and consumption ... A considerable 
speculative fervour and general infla- 
tionary demand developed, based 
more on anticipated than on actual 
increases in military expenditure. As 
a result of these abnormal demands, 
wide divergencies developed in the 
prices of individual commodities that 
do not correspond to their relative 
scarcity.’ 

The following figures are accounted 
for in a small part by devaluation, 
but in the main by ‘market atmo- 
spheres’ over which our Government 
has no control: 

Export prices (dollar values) in 

December 1950. 
January-September 1949 = 100 
Manufactures... ve oo aos 
Foodstuffs 122 
Raw Materials 174 

Thus, the prices of Britain’s manu- 
factures were down 12 per cent, 
while the prices we paid for overseas 
foodstuffs had risen by almost a 
quarter and the prices we paid for 
raw materials by three-quarters. Since 
then, they have continued to climb. 

In this little table lies the explana- 
tion of the two major economic 
problems facing the United Kingdom 
today: at home, rising prices ; overseas, 


the return of the dollar gap. 
50 YEARS 
MARCH 


THE RISE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


By Francis Williams 


This book, brilliantly and movingly 
written (see FActT November 1949) 
should be in every home. By 
is now 


special arrangement it 
offered at 4s. 9d. post free, as 
against the usual price of 7s. 6d. 
An ideal gift for League of Youth 
members. 384 pages. 28 illustra- 
tions. Send postal order for 4s. 9d. 


Dept. U.A. Odhams Press Ltd. 
10-14 Macklin Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


READING MATTER 


THE BADGE OF THE SLAVE 


Stalin’s Slave Camps, by Charles A. 
Orr, published by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
is probably the most devastating accusa- 
tion against Stalinist slavery ever 
assembled. The author lets the Soviet 
laws speak for themselves, with several 
examples of actual court cases. The 
result is a mass of evidence showing the 
enslavement first of the Soviet Union 
itself and then of the satellites. 

The book opens in dramatic fashion: 


THE ACCUSATION 

The Accusers: the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, in the name 
of free labour throughout the world. 

The Accused: Joseph Stalin and all 
persons supporting his political system 
and his party machine in Soviet Russia, 
in the Russian satellites and throughout 
the world. 

The Charge: Enslaving human beings. 

Citations are presented from _ the 
COLLECTION OF LAWS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE U.S.S.R., from the CORRECTIVE 
LABOUR CODEX of the RUSSIAN SOVIET 
FEDERAL SOCIALIST REPUBLIC, from the 
CRIMINAL CODE OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
REPUBLIC, from the LARGE SOVIET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. These sources reveal the 
slave system in great detail. In Soviet 
law the slave camps are called CORRECTIVE 
LABOUR COLONIES. 

According to Seviet law, completely 
innocent people may be condemned to 
slavery. For example, if a member of the 
Soviet armed forces flees abroad, his 
family may be sentenced to slave labour 
for 10 years if they knew about his 
flight and for five years even if they 
did not know about it. 

The citations from the Soviet law prove 
that there is no pretence of giving 
prisoners a fair trial—no courts, no 
trial, no defence; they are sentenced 
secretly by an administrative body far 
away in Moscow. 

The regulations in the CORRECTIVE 
LABOUR CODEX leave no doubt that the 
prisons are real slave camps. The official 
regulations provide that common crimi- 
nals shall act as camp guards, that these 
criminals are armed and ordered to 
shoot prisoners who flee, that the slaves 
live in prison-like conditions with no 
family life, and that obedience is enforced 
through starvation. The watch dogs are 
officially to be fed more than the prisoners. 

This is a new kind of slavery—modern 
mass state slavery. The ancient slave 
owner, who had to buy his slaves, had 
good reason to treat them at any rate 
as well as a farmer treats his animals, 
but the Soviet Government systematically 
starves its slaves. The daily diet averages 
1.292 calories, only half that required 
by a sedentary worker and a good deal 
less than half required by a heavy worker. 


There are hundreds of slave camps and 
sometimes over a hundred thousand 
slaves in one camp area. No one knows 
exactly how many slaves there are, but 
the estimate is around 10 or 12 millions 
today. 

Although this modern state slavery 
originated in the Soviet Union, it was 
also used by Hitler and Franco, and is 
now in force in all the Communist 
satellite countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania. In each of these countries 
the slave camps have a different name, 
but the slave system is similar in all of 
them. The author cites the laws governing 
the slave camps in each. 

He believes that. two causes lie behind 
this new slavery, one political and one 
economic. Stalin maintains slave camps 
(1) so that the people shall fear the 
regime and (2) to obtain a cheap labour 
force on projects unattractive to the 
ordinary worker. 

Karl Marx said that slavery could not 
exist in a modern society, competing 
against the machine; Stalin, however, 
has disproved Marx. Marx also said that 
slaves lack incentive; yet Stalin has 
developed a very careful system of 
graduated food rations, starting from a 
starvation diet which is increased accord- 
ing to how much each slave produces. 
This is openly stated in the labour camp 
supply regulations: ‘Food is issued to 
the camp for the following purpose:... 
to stimulate the prisoners to do better 
work and to favour an increase in labour 
productivity.’ 

The book includes a photostat of the 
original Russian camp regulations from 
which the above is quoted. It also has 
photographs of court records, with 
translations. Two examples: 

s 

SEVENTEEN-YEAR OLD GIRL 
SENTENCED FOR LEAVING WORK 

May 14, 1942. The People’s Court of 
Karpogorsky District of Archangel Pro- 
vince, composed of Presiding Judge 
Zemtzovsky with Shchepotkina acting as 
secretary, considered in an open court 
session the case of Yanina losifovna 
Telega charged with unauthorised leaving 
of work. 

Defendant Yanina TIosifovna Telega, 
born 1925, citizen of the Polish Republic, 
resident of the village of Vaimusha, 
literate, without party affiliations, single, 
not previously tried. ‘We left the timber 
lot because the food was bad. We had 
told the administration that if they gave 
us better food and high boots we would 
work. They promised us, but gave nothing. 
So we left. Nobody sent me off to work 
on floating, it was my father who regis- 
tered me (saying) ‘‘You could at least 
help me, wash my linen or do other things.” 
Iam under age.’ 


The Verdict. No. 1183 
In the name of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic. May 14, 
1942. The People’s Court HAS ESTAB- 
LISHED that Citizen Yanina Tosifovna 
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Telega, worker on the permanent force 
of the Karpogorsky Timber Unit (les- 
promkhoz) on April 29, 1942, left without 
authorisation the floating work on 
Yulsky timber lot, whereby she committed 
a crime provided for in Part 1, Article 5 
of the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. dated 
June 26, 1940. By reason of the above and 
guided by Articles 319-320 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, the People’s 
Court SENTENCES Citizen Yanina 
losifovna Telega to three months of 

imprisonment. 
People’s Judge, P. Zemzovsky 
Secretary Shchepotkina. 


ONE YEAR FOR STEALING A LOAF 
OF BREAD 

June 5, 1942. The People’s Court of 
the ist Precinct, Volsky District, Saratov 
Province. The Court has Established That 
on May 11, 1942, 8 a.m. the citizen Kuz 
stole one loaf of 65 per cent bread at the 
bakery. 

The defendant pleaded not guilty and 
explained that he gave no bread te citizen 
Poshelutny and that there could have been 
a shortage due to a discrepancy in the 
scales. But this circumstance is disproved 
by the testimony of the citizens Zotov and 
Kirey. 

The witness Zotov declared that he saw 
citizen Kuz giving the bread to citizen 
Poshelutny. ... 

It must be noted that white bread is sold 
in the stores on the prescription of 
physicians, and that citizen Poshelutny 
requested the manager of a store No. 5 to 
confirm the fact that he received the bread 
in the store under her management, which 
was corroborated by the witness Comrade 
Zubkina at the preliminary investigation. 

The witness Kirey confirms that the 
Joad delivery was short of 1 loaf of bread. 

On the basis of the above, the Court has 
found citizen Kuz guilty as per article 
162e of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R 
and according to Articles 319-320 of the 
Criminal Code SENTENCED Citizen 
Kuz, Mikhail Mikhailovich, to one year 
imprisonment, without deprivation of rights. 

The measure of suppression employed 
before the sentence becomes effective is to 
remain unchanged, namely—signatures of 
a pledge not to leave the city . . .(Signa- 
tures of Judge, Jurors and Circular stamp 
of the court follow). 


This study emphasizes the struggle of 
the free trade union movement against 
slavery and oppression in all its forms. It 
recounts the efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor and the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to 
get a thorough, authoritative investiga- 
tion of slavery—an investigation which 
is now being undertaken by the United 
Nations and the International Labour 
Organization. 

Stalin’s Slave Camps contains 100 
pages and costs 5s. in this country 
(Ss. 6d.) post free. It is being distributed 
by the T.U.C. 


MARX AND ROSA 


Violent disputations. Bernstein’s at- 
tempt to bring the theory of German 
Social-democracy into line with its 
practice produced violent disputations in 
the party half a century ago. 

Bernstein urged the abandoning of 
Marxism because it no longer fitted the 
facts. Rosa Luxemburg was the out- 
standing leader among those who fought 
for the retention of Marxism as the official 
dogma and who endeavoured to revive its 
revolutionary spirit which, they claimed, 
had been destroyed by the reformists. 

The defenders of Marxism won the 
battle of words—but the Social-demo- 
cratic Party continued along the path of 
opportunism. Under the strain of the 
First World War, German Social-democ- 
racy split into conflicting factions, Rosa 
Luxemburg leading the left wing, which 
later became the Spartakus League, the 
forerunner of the German Communist 
Party. 

Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul 
have published the first English transla- 
tion of Luxemburg’s The Accumulation 
of Capital* Making its appearance 38 
years after it was first published in 
Germany it seems like an echo from 
another world. The problem with which 
this intricate piece of analysis concerns 
itself is the disposal of the surplus of 
production, a problem which in these 
days of a world shortage of capital and 
labour may appear to have only academic 
interest. But as Joan Robinson says in 
her introduction it ‘shows more pres- 
cience than any orthodox contemporary 
could claim.’ 


Value and Surplus Value. The basic 
concepts of Marxist economic theories 
are those of value and surplus value. 
The value of commodities is determined 
by the quantity of social labour embodied 
in them. The exchange of commodities is 
an.exchange of equal quantities of social 
labour. When the capitalist entrepreneur 
sells the commodities produced in his 
undertaking he receives not only the value 
of the raw materials and that of the 
machinery and the labour power used up 
in converting the raw materials into the 
finished product, but he receives a surplus 
value, also. 

This surplus value is the difference 
between the value of the labour per- 
formed by his workers and the value of 
their labour-power. Labour-power, which 
is bought and sold as a commodity, 
has the peculiarity that in industrial con- 
sumption it can create a value greater 
than its own value. The whole purpose of 
the capitalist system of production is the 
extraction of this surplus value and its 
realisation in the universal form of value 
—money. 

All economic systems not only pro- 
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* The Accumulation of Capital, by 
Rosa Luxemburg, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 35s. 


duce, but they also reproduce, i.e. they 
must replace the means of production 
and the labour used up in the productive 
process, so that production can proceed 
continuously. Capitalism produces on 
an expanding scale, which means that 
instead of consuming their income (the 
surplus value) completely, the capitalists 
re-invest a part; that is to say, they spend 
part of their income on personal con- 
sumption and part on additional means 
of production to be employed in the next 
phase of production. If production con- 
tinues to flow smoothly, each year sees a 
greater output, including a _ greater 
surplus value. 

Marx turned his attention to the prob- 
lem of expanded reproduction in Volume 
Il of Capital. The material for this 
volume, edited by Engels and published 
posthumously, in the main consisted of 
manuscripts and notes that were by no 
means ready for publication. In it is 
produced a diagram illustrating expanded 
reproduction and Luxemburg devotes a 
disproportionate part of her book to the 
critical examination of this diagram and 
its implications. 

Marx’s diagram postulates no limits to 
expansion, but Luxemburg was convinced 
that capitalism, with its tremendous urge 
to expansion, would reach a stage beyond 
which further expansion was impossible, 
and it would then explode under the 
pressure of its internal contradictions. 

If the possibility of unlimited expansion 
were to be accepted, Luxemburg saw that 
it would knock the bottom out of the 
revolutionary Socialist case. She writes: 

‘If the capitalist mode of production 

can ensure boundless expansion of the 
productive forces, of economic pro- 
gress, it is invincible indeed. The most 
important objective argument in sup- 
port of Socialist theory breaks down; 
Socialist political action and the ideolo- 
gical import of the proletarian class 
struggle cease to reflect economic 
events, and Socialism no _ longer 
appears an historical necessity. Set- 
ting out to show that capitalism is 
impossible, this trend of reasoning 
ends up by showing that Socialism is 
possible.’ 

But after all, Marx’s diagram, for the 
sake of simplicity, is based upon assump- 
tions which must be abandoned in con- 
sidering capitalist accumulation in con- 
crete reality. One of the assumptions is 
that no change takes place in the rate of 
profit, whereas, in fact, the growth of 
capital tends to cause a fall in the rate of 
profit. 

At a low level of production the ratio 
of that part of the capital spent on the 
purchase of labour power to that spent 
on machinery, raw material, etc., 
generally is higher than it is at a more 
developed level of production. Because 
the rate of profit is a percentage of the 
total capital and not only of that part 
used to purchase labour power, it fol- 
lows that the rate of profit falls the more 
industry is developed. 

It might be argued that the capitalist 
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would not bring about a state of affairs 
where his abstinence tended to depress 
the rate of profit, but he has no alterna- 
tive. Competition compels him to expand 
his undertaking, to increase its machinery 
and generally to exploit the advantages of 
large scale production, To stand still 
would be to die. 

In a closed capitalist system the 
market for its products consists of the 
purchasing power of the capitalists and 
the workers. A reduction in the number 
of workers employed (relative to the 
capital used as means of production) 
would cause a contracting of the market 
for consumer goods, which would throw 
out of gear the delicately balanced rela- 
tionships of those industries producing 
articles of consumption and those pro- 
ducing means of production, with the 
result that ultimately there would be 
general over-production. Capitalists 
would not then be able to sell their goods, 
or realise their surplus value. 

But, as Luxemburg points out, 
capitalism is not a closed economic 
system, and from the start it has lived on 
non-capitalist systems. The growth of 
capitalist methods of production causes 
the dissolution of existing social relations 
in the country concerned. In England, 
simple commodity production was des- 
troyed and the handicraftsmen and 
peasants saw both their markets and their 
means of livelihood disappear in the flood 
of cheap goods of factory industry. In 
due course they became capitalist wage 
labourers—producers of surplus value. 

But the pre-capitalist market at home 
is quite inadequate to absorb the tremen- 
dous surplus production of the factories. 
It pours into other lands, and starts the 
destruction of non-capitalist economic 
systems on a world scale. The Lanca- 
shire cotton industry ‘during the first two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century, and to 
some extent even now, has been supplying 
cotton textiles to the peasants and petty- 
bourgeois townspeople of the European 
continent, and to the peasants of India, 
America, Africa and so on.’ 

The enormous expansion of the cotton 
industry called forth a large expansion in 
the textile engineering trade, which in its 
turn caused an expansion in the metal and 
coal industries. These industries, too, 
sought markets abroad, since the home 
market could not keep pace with their 
rapid expansion of output. ; 

Nor is this penetration of foreign 
markets merely a matter of selling goods, 
of realising surplus value. The destruc- 
tion of their natural systems of economy 
converts the tribesmen and peasants of 
Africa and Asia into masses of exploit- 
able material for capital. Driven on by 
the falling rate of profit at home, accumu- 
lated capital is invested in backward 
lands, where low living standards are 
depressed to the lowest level of subsis- 
tence. The natural wealth of these 
territories is transformed into the raw 
materials of capitalist production. ,The 
mass of the surplus value grows ever 
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STATISTICS 


Jan. Feb. March April May June 
PRODUCTION Niet Slept Mist] 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
All Industries 140 151 141 151 143 149 
1946 = 100 1938 = 104 | 
Mining and Quarrying .. Se Pie KG 116 124 117 127 116 iil5/ 
Textiles and Clothing .. te F, we 140 159 145 157 —— = 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. af <8 ae 114 117 118 120 121 — 
Engineering ae ae a 152 165 152 164 156 — 
Building and Contracting as at sf 111 125 119 129 127, 135 
Bricks, Cement, etc. ‘ ae we ws 166 176 163 181 178 — 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Tom coal production weekly averages = 4,211 4,517 4,243 4,605 4,199 4,301 
= 4,353 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): | 4,453 4,500 4,312 4,219 3,891 3,681 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal as ae 163 170 183 188 220 256 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) } 1:24 1:23: 1-21 1-22 lai ke) thei) 
got a ase Pe (thousands) ats is 692 698 702 703 7103 702 
— 782 


OVERSEAS TRADE | 


(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 


Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 223-0 183-2 207:6 241-2 241-2 208-6 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 

DLICES ee 56 160** 7Se% 
Total Imports (in £ millions) oe 297°9 247°8 303-4 311-5 338-0 357-5 


Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 


Exports to Dollar Area Ss Ee *S 24-6 2 ee | 27-4 33-1 YS) 28:6 
Imports from Dollar Area .. = a 40°8 356i | 53-2 59-0 63-6 736 
Deficit with Dollar Area a3 16:2 14-0 25°8 26-1 34-1 45-0 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 74:9 64-6 95-8 70-3 96-8 148-9 
+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices aE a ae ae a 107 109 112 115 118 120 


Import Prices mA ae we we 5% 119 125 128 136 142 143 


EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 


Total Working Population (thousands) as 235205 a eo ails 23,229 23,268 23,289 23,324 
June 1939 = 19,750 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 

Armed Forces (thousands) oe ie Fc 773 793 809 818 822 827 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 

Unemployed (theusands) ie Be ae 310 288 264 231 203 188 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 

Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, Secluding 1926, 
was 969,000) .. 78,000 340,000 145,000 153,000 190,000 304,000 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Interim Index of Retail Prices. 117 118 119 IDA 124 125 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, ‘rent, ‘clothing, | 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 
Weekly Wage Rates... ‘ 115 116 117 118 118 119 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = =60) © 


Average Weekly Earningst Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) : 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. Od) as ee Se LOM aan nee Onley all SOMO MINT Let Sen ere em Oe ead One 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) ee el eel ener oml age Mee Ol meOrmere Ol Sime Onn areal Omni £4 Dun, 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


¢ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of 
the 1938 prices. A new index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. 


fetsoe) 


MARX AND ROSA 


from page 158 


greater, while the means of realising it 
become ever smaller. 

Competition between rival capitalist 
powers for the remaining undeveloped 
areas causes political and economic con- 
vulsions, speeds the growth of armaments 
(itself a means of absorbing surplus value) 
and finally brings war. — 

In the First World War, Rosa Luxem- 
burg saw the vindication of her views. 
The proof was completed with the coming 


of the unprecedented slumps of the inter- 
war years and the disaster of the Second 
World War. 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
Luxemburg would make of the world 
today. How would she regard Labour 
Britain’s voluntary surrender of a large 
part of her Empire, her partial economic 
planning and her conversion of part of 
the surplus value into a means of financ- 
ing social welfare? How would she 
explain the incredible generosity of the 
United States in their U.N.R.R.A. contri- 
butions, Marshall Aid and their other 
gifts to the world? Would she see in 


Russian expansion the old imperialism in 
a new guise? 

Her book provides a mass of illuminat- 
ing suggestions to help to an understand- 
ing of the present complex of forces at 
work in the world. And if the champions 
of private enterprise in Britain and those 
reactionary forces in America, who 
always have opposed the use of her 
wealth for the rehabilitation of a war — 
devastated world, are permitted to return 
to power, it may well be that Rosa 
Luxemburg’s analysis may turn out to 
be a reliable diagnosis of the resulting 
troubles. A. L. WILLIAMS 


HOUSING POSITION AT 31 JULY 1951 


NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 


Total new houses .. 


Total new homes .. 


Housing Accommodation provided since end of war 


CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. 


Great England 
Britain and Wales Scotland 
929,569 826,519 103,050 
157,146 124,970 32,176 
1,086,715 951,489 135,226 
337,282 324,715 12,567 
1,423,997 1,276,204 147,793 


Total conversions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 


CAMPAIGN QUOTATIONS 


This is something quite new in political publications (see this number 
of Fact, page 138). In its 300 pages are nearly 1,200 gems from the 
treasure chest of the ages, from Socrates and Aristophanes to Winston 


Churchill and Clement Attlee. 
3s. 6d. Post Free 3s. 10d. 


A Labour Party Publication. 


FABIAN SOCIETY AUTUMN LECTURES 


IS THIS SOCIALISM ? 


Six personal statements on Labour’s experience in office and 


on new thinking about Socialist philosophy and future policy. 
JOHN STRACHEY, M.P. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 
MARY STOCKS 
WALTER PADLEY, M.P. 
ALEX COMFORT 
ANTHONY CROSLAND, M.P. 


LIVINGSTONE HALL, S.W.1. 
(opposite St. James’ Park tube station) 
TAS pom. 

LUESDAYS: Oct, 16,23, 30, Noy.O.i 220 


Tickets 2/6 and 4/- 


Season Tickets 10/- and 16/- 


from the Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1 
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PUBLISHED BY THE LABOUR PARTY, TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, S.W.I. 
185-188 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c.1. Post free Prices: One copy 4s. per year; 12 copies 2s. 6d. per aOR 100 copies £1 per month, 


HANDBOOK 
SUPPLEMENT 
1951 


150 pages of supplementary material 
bringing the 1951 Handbook up to 
date. 


Please note that it does not 
It should be 
bought only by persons already 
possessing the Handbook or buying 
a Handbook at the same time. 


stand on its own. 


SUPPLEMENT ONLY 
1s. Od. Post Free 1s. 2d. 


HANDBOOK & SUPPLEMENT 
Complete 4s. 0d. Post Free 


pees 
Paper and Ink 


are not enough 


lf paper, ink, type and machinery were 
all that were needed to make a newspaper, 
every newspaper would be alike. But 
they’re not—because far more happens in 
the world every day than any paper has 
room for, so that every paper has to 
decide what news to put in and what to 
leave out. The only national morning 
newspaper completely at one with the 
Labour and Trade Union movement in 
Britain is Labour’s own paper, the 
DAILY HERALD. Its policy is to report 
as fully as possible the news of the day, 
vital to ordinary men and women and to 
comment on it fairly and freely in 
support of Labour’s cause. Spread its 
readership: it is a vital influence in 
securing support for the interests you 
all have at heart. 


DAILY 


ERAL 


Labour’s own 


National Daily Newspaper 


PRINTED BY VICTORIA HOUSE PRINTING COMPANY (T.U. all depts.), 


VH5319 


